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| 1953 | 1952 % 
GENERATION * (Net) | | 
By Fuel Burning Plants................ Sikes tend meer Eene |  30,043,433,000 25,885,255,000 +16.1 
By Water Power Plants................. sisal rib oll Bicone rad baat 8,453,595,000 8,515,172,000 — 0.7 
Ce | 38,497,028,000 34,400,427 ,000 +11.9 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries................05- | 111,727,000 145,635,000 —23.3 
RTE gow /assiesepass soso d- sin 'v Rele!a kG 40.0 aves aivieron eae 139,719,000 113,363,000 +23.2 
Less—Energy Used by Producer..............0-- aie Soa la Uraaa aac 854,477,000 1,072,038,000 —20.3 
Net Energy for Distribution............0.. 0.0.00 ce ceees | 37,614,559,000 |  33,360,661,000 +12.8 
Lest and Unaccounted for...c. cscs ccccscesvecscccceceseses 4,583,830,000 | 4,562,736,000 + 0.5 
Sales to Ultimate Customers...........................|  33,030,729,000 | 28,797 ,925,000 +14.7 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of August 31 
MGSIACT OIA) GP TIGMOSHC. «.......< .0.cccccccctvcdectdescesceseesoees 41,497,272 40,182,263 + 3.3 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)... ..c.cccocscccccescecscccvovcesees| 1,619,395 1,693,007 — 4.4 
Commercial or Industrial: 
RMR RG MN OWES Siok 025.5 cicn a wisisie goed es 0esbed onan 5,809,082 5,621,990 + 3.3 
Rote LAGUG BIE POWEL.. o5.6ccicccrccdesveecesccvcecdaccesesecs 272,482 256,956 + 6.0 
RN oS cial dala S65 ava in aig ne, pi eia.dumiin dtr t@-ejarwvalaresdrdvereed 158,974 156,647 + 1.5 
Total Ultimate Customers................ 000 ceueueees 49,357,205 47,910,863 + 3.0 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of August 
REPHMMPEAGIIU EE PONE ons 5 5.ao.e.0:4.0:0.6 bene 44 06 0:b0@b.e90/0bi0 eas 7,546,233,000 6,656,836,000 +13.4 
Petiral Chostenct Rural Rates)... ..cccsccceccescsevdcacees 1,180,159,000 1,064,546,000 +10.9 
Commercial or Industrial: 
RE LATE AM DOWEL 66 cciccicwecdensdicccdedeasentieeedoceeaes 6,253,116,000 5,585,934,000 +11.9 
Eamepe TeaeUt Ai VOWEL ..oois.c cin aneceasacesiesicaasctewass 16,583,413,000 14,108,354,000 +17.5 
pureet and Highway Lighting... ....cccrgcosessessecvececessceeen 283,402,000 262,290,000 + 8.0 
Other Public Authorities...............000005. ssa aginiNendacacn iors 757,028,000 | 673,497,000 +12.4 
Railways and Railroads: | 
Strestand Interurban Ratlwayseic.ecccccccccccvascecscceseces 210,412,000 | 230,015,000 — 8.5 
Blectrined anroads..:.....ccccccecccese < araseaietatadecasteareahearh 160,825,000 | 171,006,000 — 6.0 
PMA PINE NIN INTE MEN 5605 $4 sb, airs ala eck Ala nian ean bik Gaieb¥/éwa.er8,e 56,141,000 45,447,000 +23.5 
Total To Ultimate Customers......................20-. 33,030,729,000 28,797 ,925,000 +14.7 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers................000cccceuuee $580,125,700 | $512,854,100 +13.1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
August 31 
Kilowatthours per Customer... ..ccccicsccccccacsaecacsecuscecsane 2,289 2,119 + 8.0 
De ee, $63.18 $58.70 + 7.6 
OPENS DEF TMOWAUHOU io oicicicc sa.daciccscececcecccsacerereoss| 2.76¢ | 2.77¢ — 0.4 





* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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15 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Netherland 
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of Art, San Francisco, Calif. 

22-23 IES Pacific Northwest Regional Meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

28-30 IES Canadian Regional Meeting, King Edward Hotel, 
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MAY 


- 5 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, N. Y. 
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13-14 PUAA Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

19-21 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

JUNE 

1- 4 EEI ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J. 

3- 5 Controllers Institute of America Western Conference, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

14-19 ASCE Convention, Chalfonte Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
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Progress in Farm Electrification 


Through Research 


Walter H. Sammis 
President, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the National Farm Electrification Conference, Washington, D. C., 


LL of us—suppliers of electricity, 
equipment manufacturers, farm 
organizations, the universities 

and colleges, farm publications and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture—can 
derive considerable satisfaction from 
the progress of farm electrification to 
date. Our cooperative efforts have en- 
abled the farmer to produce more with 
less manpower. But much remains to 
be done. 

When Thomas A. Edison invented 
the incandescent lamp in 1879 and fol- 
lowed it in 1882 with the world’s first 
power station in New York City for 
the production and distribution of 
electricity, he brought to practical 
reality the results of years of human 
curiosity, experimentation, courage, 
and achievement. He started a new in- 
dustry which has helped bring about 
phenomenal changes in our civilization. 

Most recent figures available show 
that with less than 7 per cent of the 
earth’s population, the United States 
produces 42 per cent of the world’s 
electricity supply. Our electricity per 
capita was 2,984 kwhr in 1952, or twice 
the per capita production in Great 
Britain, two and one-half times that in 
West Germany, three times that in 
France, and over five times that in 
Russia. Last year’s per capita figure 
of 2,984 kwhr in the United States 
compares with 1,247 in prewar 1939, 
an increase of 140 per cent. 

The farmer has been an important 
beneficiary of this electrical progress. 
In his home can be found the same 
labor-saving, comfort-producing elec- 
trical facilities that are owned by his 
city cousin. An excellent selling job 
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has been done here. On the farm itself, 
while electricity has done much to lift 
burdens from the farmer’s shoulders, 
admittedly much research remains to 
be done before electricity’s contribu- 
tions to agriculture generally can be 
considered comparable to those made 
to industry. 

Interest in the possibilities of apply- 
ing electricity to agriculture actually 
antedate Edison’s invention of the 
lamp. The October 13, 1906, issue of 
Electrical World reported that in 1878 
“the first serious experimental use of 
electric power was for plowing, and 
that the first real installation in reg- 
ular operation was for handling beets 
in a sugar factory.” 

While its results are clouded in ob- 
scurity, we are reasonably certain that 
the first practical use of electricity in 
connection with agriculture took place 
about 1898 on the system of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. in California in the 
pumping of water for irrigation pur- 
poses. The idea soon spread to Oregon 
and other parts of the West. In 1910 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Railway & Light 
Co. reported farm sales of electricity 
for irrigation, and the utility serving 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., had just extended 
a 2,500-v distribution line to serve 35 
farmers. 

In this same year of 1910 growing 
interest in the possibilities of farm use 
of electricity prompted the organiza- 
tion, by the National Electric Light 
Association, a trade association of the 
electric utility companies, of a Com- 
mittee on Electricity in Rural Dis- 
tricts to assemble information on the 
subject from different parts of the 
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country and to establish contaets with 
agricultural colleges. The committee 
found 44 areas in 22 states in which 
farms were receiving electric service. 
Unfortunately the number of farms 
served was not listed. In 1912 this 
committee issued a report, listing 50 
electrical uses for the farm home, 30 
applications of electric motors to barn 
and field machinery, and 20 uses in the 
farm dairy. Thus, it is evident that the 
electric utility companies have been 
active in farm electrification for many, 
many years. 

In 1923 an important step was 
undertaken that gave real impetus to 
the farm electrification movement. A 
Committee on Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture (CREA) was formed 
by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and others. 
Twenty-seven state committees were 
organized for the purpose of building 
a test farm-line project in each state 
to serve a group of farmers and to co- 
operate in the application of electricity 
to farm equipment. 

The first experimental line under 
this program, I understand, was con- 
structed near Red Wing, Minn., that 
same year by the Northern States 
Power Co. The line was 6.3 miles long 
and served 16 of the 19 farms along 
its route. Distribution was at 2,300 v, 
single phase, using iron messenger 
wire. Later all-copper construction was 
substituted and in 1926 the voltage 
was raised to 6,900. In 1924, its first 
year of operation, the farm customers 
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used an average of 1,848 kwhr. In 1927 
the average use increased to 3,444 
kwhr. By mid-1928 a total of $75,000 
had been invested in the project by the 
various contributing agencies, includ- 
ing equipment loaned by manufac- 
turers. 

Other experimental lines were soon 
constructed in New Hampshire, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Illinois, and Ohio. 

The Ohio test line was built in 1926 
by a predecessor of the Ohio Edison 
Co. It was 5.9 miles long and operated 
at 6,600 v. Thirteen of the 22 farmers 
along the route took service and co- 
operated in the various studies and 
tests made jointly by the East Central 
Division of the National Electric 
Light Association, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, State Grange, and Farm 
Bureau. 


The maximum number of electric 
devices used on any one of these Ohio 
farms was 21: seven in farm buildings 
and 14 in the farm home. The mini- 
mum number was six: four in farm 
buildings and two in the home. All of 
the equipment was loaned by manu- 
facturers, and the Ohio Edison Co. set 
up a financing plan so that the farmers 
could buy the equipment at the end of 
the test. As a result, practically all of 
the equipment remained in service. In 
1928 the average use by these farms 
was 1,352 kwhr. 

An interesting aftermath of the es- 
tablishment of this line was the de- 
velopment by one of the company’s 
farm representatives, working in con- 
junction with a manufacturer, of the 
first off-peak electric water heater 
with baffles within the tank for supply- 
ing hot water in the farm dairy. A 
crude affair, it was the forerunner of 
the type of appliance in popular use 
today. In 1929 such water heaters were 
being used by 30 of the utility’s cus- 
tomers in the Springfield area. 

The pioneering efforts of Consumers 
Power Co. of Michigan are worthy of 
mention. This company now serves 
over 103,000 farms—more than any 
other utility in the country. In 1927 
the company built a seven-mile ex- 
perimental farm line near Mason, 
Mich., and Michigan State College 
agreed to do the research. There were 
33 farms along the route, but only 12 
farmers agreed to participate. As 
months passed and the word spread 
that the use of electricity measured by 
separate meters on the individual 
pieces of equipment proved that elec- 
tricity was of economical assistance on 
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the farm, interest was stirred up all 
over the state. Michigan State College, 
with financial assistance from Con- 
sumers Power Co. and The Detroit 
Edison Co., sent a demonstration 
truck throughout the rural areas to 
carry further the story of labor-saving 
electric equipment and appliances to 
the farmer and his wife. If space per- 
mitted, similar experiences in other 
states could be enumerated. 

At the end of 1923, a total of 122,000 
farms was receiving electric service in 
the 27 states, and 165,000 farms in the 
country as a whole. At the end of 1926, 
the 27 states had 227,500 farms using 
service—an increase of 105,500 farms, 
or 86.5 per cent in three years. It was 
estimated that for the country as a 
whole the figure had increased to be- 
tween 300,000 and 350,000. 

In 1927 CREA reported 100 electric 
companies with one or more employees 
specializing in farm electric service. 
Of these, 53 had established farm ser- 
vice departments. 


Pioneer Projects 

In 1931 CREA made a survey of 
activities to that year. A total of 211 
investigations was found to have been 
stimulated by CREA; there were 491 
active projects being carried on by 
colleges, universities, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 118 investiga- 
tional activities by electric companies 
and commercial concerns, and 39 
undertakings in private and other 
laboratories. Thus, in addition to work- 
ing with local land-grant colleges and 
universities in many states, the elec- 
tric companies were also engaged in 
independent research. These were 
some of the independent research 
projects: 

Idaho Power Co.—electric dairy 
sterilizer, stock water heaters. 

Northern States Power Co.—elec- 
tric steam sterilizer in 40-cow dairy, 
milk refrigeration. 

Pacific Northwest Public Service 
Co.—forced-draft hay dryer, irriga- 
tion from deep wells, agitator for 
recovering silt for use in hop fields, 
electric motor for onion topper, elec- 
tric brooder, instantaneous dairy 
electric water heater. 

Illinois Northern Utilities Co.— 
refrigeration of meats, 2-gallon elec- 
tric water heater. 

Florida Power & Light Co.— 
greenhouse heating, demonstration 
farm, irrigation for frost preven- 
tion, water table control for sugar 
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growing, brooder’ cooling for 
Florida’s seasonal hot weather 
periods. 


Public Service Co. of Illinois— 
demonstration farm. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.— 
electric steam sterilizer, wet mash 
mixer, poultry brooding, chicken 
sealder, poultry water warmers, 
stock water heaters. 

The Detroit Edison Co.—two co- 
operating test farms, farm house 
heating, truck farm irrigation, ma- 
chine for threshing of oats, manure 
unloader, poultry house cleaner, op- 
erating portable farm motors in 
tandem, electric tractor, barn ven- 
tilator, stock water heaters. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.— 
grinding of snapped corn, under- 
heat poultry brooder, effect of power 
interruptions on incubator hatching 
of eggs. 

Chester Valley Electric Co.—milk 
cooling, molasses feed heater. 

Southern California Edison Co.— 
soil heating, production of parasites. 

Alabama Power Co.—lamps for 
insect control, dairy refrigeration. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Co.— 
milk cooling. 

Edison Illuminating Co. of Boston 
—flowering of plants, poultry brood- 
ing, heating of brooder houses. 

Edison Light & Power Co.—cold 
storage of fruits. 

New York Power & Light Co.— 
calf-feed warmer. 


Though most of the applications 
under study in 1931 have been success- 
fully developed, we find that much of 
today’s research is devoted to seeking 
further improvements in these same 
operations. 

Almost from the start it became ap- 
parent, however, from these various 
test projects and other activities that, 
if farm electrification was to make 
rapid progress, engineers must solve 
the problem of developing lower-cost 
farm lines and electrical farm equip- 
ment. To A. E. Silver, then an engineer 
with the Electric Bond and Share Co., 
and his associates, goes the credit for 
pioneering the low-cost farm-line ex- 
tension. In 1932 these men initiated 
the work which culminated in the de- 
sign of a simplified farm-type trans- 
former. They also designed a system 
of distribution combining high-voltage 
operation with long-span and common- 
neutral construction. These develop- 
ments received nationwide adoption, 
and essentially they constitute the 
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standard pattern for all farm distribu- 
tion in use today. In recognition of 
this achievement, Mr. Silver was 
awarded the 1951 Lamme Medal by the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

To Idaho Power Co. goes the credit 
for pioneering the area basis of farm- 
service extension. Large contiguous 
areas of its territory were surveyed 
and planned as units for complete 
electrification. In 1935 this company 
received the Charles A. Coffin medal 
awarded by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute on behalf of the General Electric 
Co. for outstanding achievement in 
electrifying the farms in its territory. 

Records show that the CREA pro- 
gram was carried forward ably and 
energetically. The National Electric 
Light Association, Edison Electric 
Institute, and individual light and 
power companies supplied funds gen- 
erously; state universities and agri- 
cultural schools contributed the ser- 
vices of their experts and use of 
laboratory facilities; manufacturers 
loaned equipment for experiments and 
tests; and the various farm organiza- 
tions and the Department of Agri- 
culture extended full cooperation. 
However, in 1935 the American Farm 
Bureau. Federation, the National 
Grange, and the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Interior of the 
Federal government withdrew from 
membership, and the CREA went out 
of existence shortly thereafter. 


Recent Research Activities 

The electric companies, however, 
actively continued their interest in re- 
search, and characteristic of what they 
have been doing in recent years is a 
study that began in 1944 on a 262-acre 
Ohio farm. This particular study has 
shown that on an average farm in six 
years’ time electricity can materially 
increase the money earned per hour of 
productive labor. This research has 
been carried on by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. and the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service in cooperation first 
with The Ohio Public Service Co. and 
later with its successor, Ohio Edison 
Co., under conditions identical to those 
faced by the average farmer. The 
original farm comprised 140 acres and, 
when selected for test purposes, was 
not electrified. A dairy farm, it re- 
quired, prior to electrification, 6,800 
hr of labor annually by the farmer and 
his son. Since then 122 acres have been 
added. Yet, in 1950 only 4,532 hr of 
labor were required for the entire 262 
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acres. More than 50 per cent of the 
total labor saved was in dairy opera- 
tions, even though the number of cows 
was increased from 11 to 16. All of the 
equipment that made this reduction of 
labor possible was purchased by the 
owner at retail prices, solely from the 
profits on the farm’s operations. Simul- 
taneously with electrification a pro- 
gram of soil conservation was begun. 

One by one electrically driven de- 
vices were introduced on this farm: 
such as a farm water system, tool 
grinder, seed cleaner, electric fence, 
hay baler, grain elevator, completely 
equipped electric milking parlor, elec- 
tric water heater, feed grinder and 
mixer, and space heating in milk house 
and parlor. During the first full year 
that electricity was available, 1945, the 
farm used 1,496 kwhr. In 1949, the use 
was 5,612 kwhr and in 1951 it was 
13,700 kwhr. 

Another interesting farm study was 
that carried out in 1949-1950 by the 
Central Illinois Light Co. in DeKalb 
County, Ill., in cooperation with the 
University of Illinois. The prime pur- 
pose was to study the characteristics 
of the present and potential farm elec- 
tric load as a guide to future planning 
by the company’s engineering and 
sales organizations. Illinois farmers as 
a group enjoy a high income, but the 
average for DeKalb farmers is twice 
that for the state. The average DeKalb 
farm is 167 acres. In DeKalb County 
1,450 farm customers of the Central 
Illinois Light Co. used an average of 
7,000 kwhr in 1949 and 8,000 kwhr in 
1950—about double the state and na- 
tional averages. Of these farms, 97 
were selected at random for study. 

These two important conclusions 
were readily apparent from the sur- 
vey: (1) the greatest use of electricity 
today is in the farm home; (2) the 
farm chore load offers the greatest po- 
tential for future electric business. 
Saturations of refrigerators, electric 
ranges, and water heaters were found 
to be 100, 73, and 63 per cent, respec- 
tively. Farm chore equipment, with the 
exception of milking machines and 
water systems, showed less than 50 per 
cent saturation. The survey indicated 
that the use of hay dryers, barn con- 
veyors, feed grinders, and similar 
equipment would boost average annual 
farm consumption of electricity to 
12,000 kwhr. 

The study revealed further that 
dairy farms were the highest users of 
electricity with an average of 12,250 
kwhr a year, the highest being 30,000 
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kwhr; livestock farms were second, 
averaging 9,100 kwhr, with the high- 
est 30,000 kwhr; mixed farms averaged 
3,895 kwhr, with the highest 14,800 
kwhr. These maximum figures applied 
to the largest farms, some of which 
embrace 400 acres. 

The entire DeKalb area was being 
served with single-phase distribution. 
No farms used three-phase motors. 
The company’s regulations permit 
motors up to 7.5-hp rating. In view of 
the large size of some of the farms, 
most feed grinding had been done by 
mills of 10- or 15-hp size belted to 
tractors. Research at the university 
proved that this type of grinding could 
be done on automatic electric grinders 
operating over longer periods of time 
and with motors no larger than 5 hp. 

Another thing learned was that even 
on the best farms the lighting was 
substandard. Whether this belongs in 
the realm of research or education, it 
is another job where the electric com- 
pany should take the leadership. As a 
result of its numerous findings, exten- 
sion of the DeKalb research project to 
other utility areas might prove profit- 
able to the companies. 

Another extensive study in which 
the electric companies have consider- 
able interest is the Wisconsin Electric 
Research Farm project. Started in 
1946 by the University of Wisconsin 
with funds supplied by the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association, its object is to 
find better ways of applying electric 
service to the dairy farm as distin- 
guished from the farm home. Specifi- 
cally, researchers desired to ascertain 
whether changes in farm equipment 
or changes in farm building design 
and arrangement could produce 
greater profit for the farmer through 
better farm electrification. 

Some of the findings, as reported by 
Professor F. W. Duffee, Chairman of 
the Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, University of Wisconsin, in 
a talk at the Edison Electric Institute 
convention in Denver in June, 1951, 
are as follows: 


On some farms as much as 65 per 
cent to 70 per cent of the labor is 
used for livestock chores. . . . The 
silo unloader reduced the time of 
getting down silage for this 24-cow 
herd from about 10 min to about 10 
sec, as compared to climbing the silo 
and throwing down the silage with 
a fork. Feeding silage to cows with 
a new type dispensing cart... re- 
duced the time from about 14 min to 
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about 10 min... . Cleaning with a 
barn cleaner, as compared to driving 
through the barn with the manure 
spreader, reduced the time from 22 
min to a little over 5 min... . Cow 
trainers, which are electrically op- 
erated devices to train cows to keep 
their stalls clean, work well in stalls 
of conventional length, but when 
used in extra long stalls they prac- 
tically eliminate the necessity of 
cleaning cows at all, except, of 
course, for washing the udders at 
milking time. . . . Water is piped 
under pressure to the cows, hogs and 
chickens to eliminate all carrying of 
water by hand. .. . Heat lamps used 
for brooding pigs will save an aver- 
age of one pig per litter in cold 
weather. ... The feed plant saves a 
substantial amount of cash outlay 
for feed grinding and mixing, as 
well as the handling and in many 
cases the time and expense involved 
in hauling the feed to the custom 
mill. 


The farm home of this Wisconsin 
project was completely electrified as 
part of the study. The total connected 
load of the farmstead is 96.6 kw di- 
vided: farm home 44.6 kw, farm build- 
ings 52 kw. This test farm used 30,- 
900 kwhr in 1948; 43,000 in 1949; 44,- 
800 in 1950. By contrast, the average 
Wisconsin farm used 4,000 kwhr in 
1950. 

These projects serve to point up that 
not only in Illinois and Wisconsin but 
throughout the country the surface 
has hardly been scratched so far as 
the use of electricity on the average 
farm is concerned, for, may I repeat, 
most of it is being used in the farm 
home. On the other hand, the tractor 
people have done a remarkable job in 
relieving the farmer of much of the 
work in the field. Professor Duffee 
substantiated this situation when he 
said: 


When I was on an Indiana farm 
40 years ago, it was considered a fair 
day’s work to plow two acres. To- 
day many, many farmers have equip- 
ment with which they can plow two 
acres per hour, and some exceed this. 
I cultivated six acres of corn a day 
in 1908; today many farmers culti- 
vate 60 acres a day... . These illus- 
trations are examples of what has 
happened to field work, or crop pro- 
duction, on American farms. I sup- 
pose, aS an average, one man now 
does about what three men did 40 
years ago. There is now nearly one 
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tractor for every farm in the United 

States. ... 

The electric companies recognize 
that they can prosper only to the ex- 
tent that the areas in which they do 
business enjoy healthy and durable 
growth. All of their money, invested 
in generating equipment, substations, 
and lines, is anchored in the soil of 
the territories they serve. Unlike 
manufacturers and other industries, 
an electric company cannot move to 
another section if it finds business 
slack and unsatisfactory. All utility 
companies are, therefore, active in 
area development. This extends not 
only to the securing of new industries 
in cooperation with local chambers of 
commerce or in helping existing in- 
dustries expand but also to land im- 
provement and cultivation. Arkansas’ 
Balanced Farming Contest and Geor- 
gia’s Winter Grazing and Year-Round 
Grazing Contests are excellent ex- 
amples relating specifically to agri- 
culture. 


Utility Area Development Programs 


The “Helping To Build a Finer 
Carolina” program of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. is an example of 
a program that, while embracing prac- 
tically every phase of territorial de- 
velopment, includes an activity for 
farmer participation. 

For many years Arkansas was con- 
sidered a one-crop state. Agriculture 
is now shifting from cotton produc- 
tion to a grassland system of agri- 
culture with livestock. In 1947 there 
was inaugurated under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Arkansas Press’ Association, 
Farmers Home Administration, and 
Agricultural Extension Service what 
is known as the Arkansas Balanced 
Farming Contest. It stresses the im- 
portance of soil conservation, raising 
of quality livestock, proper livestock 
feeding, and cultural and fertilization 
practices to obtain highest yields per 
acre. The program has averaged 10,- 
000 entrants per year. As late as 1940 
there were but eight crops in Arkan- 
sas that returned farmers as much as 
$1,000,000 in cash. In 1950 Arkansas 
had 18 farm crops, each with a cash 
value of more than $1,000,000. Agri- 
cultural income for the state increased 
from $164,000,000 in 1940 to $569,- 
000,000 in 1951, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Georgia Power Co., which in many 
ways has done much to improve rural 
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life in Georgia over a period of years, 
has awarded annual prizes for the 
planting of better pasture lands since 
1948. Two contests are held—a Fu- 
ture Farmers of America Winter 
Grazing Contest and a Veteran Farm 
Trainees Year-Round Grazing Con- 
test. This year, 1,923 future farmers 
competed, planting 7,826 acres of win- 
ter pasture. A total of 2,514 veteran 
farm trainees planted 52,525 acres of 
year-round pastures. 

Georgia Power Co. also financed re- 
search on two varieties of hybrid corn 
during the period 1944 to 1948. In 
1951, of Georgia’s farmers who planted 
these hybrid varieties, 44 per cent pro- 
duced a yield of 100 bushels per acre. 
This might not sound startling to a 
Midwest farmer, but it is quite an 
advantage to a Georgia farmer where 
the average corn yield has been 16.5 
bushels per acre. 

Down in Texas, spinach farmers of 
the Rio Grande Valley, in an area pro- 
ducing winter garden vegetables, are 
faced with serious losses due to white 
rust and other diseases. The Central 
Power and Light Co. of Corpus Christi 
has made available a_ refrigerated 
laboratory to experts of Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
so that research in disease-resistant 
spinach varieties can be speeded up. 

This company has also been coop- 
erating with the State College and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
research on grasses and legumes. Ap- 
proximately 150 varieties of grasses 
and legumes are being screened to de- 
termine adaptability, production, nu- 
tritive value, fertilization, and water 
requirements. 

In the state of Washington, the 
Pacific Power and Light Co., in co- 
operation with Washington State Col- 
lege, found that forced air dried pea 
vines—normally a waste product— 
made hay with a feeding value equiva- 
lent to the best quality alfalfa hay. 

Another example of utility interest 
worth citing is in the area served by 
the Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
In 1948 farmers in Virginia and West 
Virginia lost much of their net profit 
from a $70,000,000 tobacco crop, the 
loss occurring between the cutting, 
grading, and curing of the tobacco and 
its sale. In cooperation with farmers, 
extension service workers, and others, 
a long-range four-point program to re- 
duce the loss was launched that same 
year. Grading practices were at- 
tacked as the initial step in the pro- 
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giam, because most immediate results 
were looked for there. The results in- 
dicated that the farmers’ net income 
could be increased 10 per cent by im- 
provement in this one step alone. 
Started in 1949 was Step II: better, 
hardy, disease-free plants; Step III: 
supplemental irrigation; and Step IV: 
better curing practice. It is esti- 
mated that at the culmination of this 
long-range program, net income to the 
farmers from tobacco alone may be 
increased by $18,000,000. 

Beginning in 1951, all of the electric 
companies in Ohio and 18 of the state’s 
28 rural electric cooperatives estab- 
lished the Ohio Farm Electrification 
Council and subscribed 10 cents a farm 
meter for each of three years into a 
fund to be administered by Ohio State 
University. Research studies and 
clinics have been held to secure in- 
formation and useful data on (1) in- 
frared brooding, (2) dairy and poultry 
building ventilation, (3) the effect of 
processing feed on animal nutrition 
and metabolism, and (4) harvesting of 
wheat at different stages of maturity 
in an effort to improve milling quality. 
Ohio farmers have been losing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
in poor quality wheat due to storing 
harvested wheat with too high a mois- 
ture content. Proper forced air ven- 
tilation is expected to reduce such 
losses. Independent research in this 
particular field has also been carried 
on by individual power companies. 

Jackson’s Mill, located near Weston, 
W. Va., and recognized as the pioneer 
state 4-H camp in the United States, 
had its beginning in 1921 when the 
Monongahela West Penn Public Ser- 
vice Co. donated five acres of land for 
the purpose. Today the camp covers 
523 acres and is a meeting place 
throughout the entire year for agri- 
cultural organizations, youth activi- 
ties, and educational groups from all 
over the state. In the summer its 
overnight capacity for 350 lodgers is 
overtaxed. Among its many struc- 
tures is the Farm Electrification 
Building, a well-equipped laboratory 
where better farm living methods are 
demonstrated to young and old. The 
building was erected by the utility 
companies of West Virginia and dedi- 
cated in 1940. 

It was an employee of Monongahela 
Power Co., loaned for the purpose and 
working with agricultural agencies, 
who was instrumental in getting an 
artificial insemination program started 
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in the Clarksburg, W. Va., area about 
1946. This activity has meant much 
to the state’s dairy farmers. The com- 
pany advanced the funds needed to in- 
sure operation of the project for one 
year. The program has spread to 37 
counties, and over 100,000 cows have 
been so bred. The average annual dol- 
lar return after feed cost from the 
average West Virginia dairy cow in 
the period, 1939-1948, had been $78, 
whereas a study by the State Univer- 
sity extension staff shows that for 
some 600 daughters of cows artificially 
inseminated the annual return after 
feed cost has averaged $265, or nearly 
four times as much. 

Edison Electric Institute’s Farm 
Section made a compilation in 1951 
of special studies and research con- 
tributed to or conducted by electric 
companies for the four-year period, 
1947-1950. The information was se- 
cured by checking with land-grant col- 
leges, universities, and the companies. 
This report listed 88 separate and dis- 
tinct projects, embracing 244 different 
activities. More than 60 electric com- 
panies in 29 states were shown to be 
active in investigations, either inde- 
pendently or in conjunction with the 
educational institutions. 

A new report by the Institute will 
be off the press shortly. This report 
will list the interest of 50 electric com- 
panies in 434 separate activities, giv- 
ing the name of the project and co- 
operating agencies. 

So much for what has been done and 
is being done by electric companies in 
research. Now what of the future? 
Agriculture is the largest business in 
the United States. It is estimated 
that one-sixth of our population lives 
on farms and receives from 7 to 8 per 
cent of the national income. 

Successful farming today is strictly 
a business. The farmer is a business 
man with a considerable investment. 
It is not uncommon for the investment 
in an Ohio farm to run $100,000 or 
more. 

Not only does the farmer have a 
sizable investment in livestock, land, 
and equipment but he also must meet 
a high annual operating expense. To- 
day’s successful farmer spends sizable 
amounts for fertilizer, insecticides, 
hybrid seeds, farm equipment main- 
tenance, operation, and labor. Gone 
are the days when he was relatively 
self-sufficient with a relatively small 
investment in wagons, buggies, and 
horse-drawn farm machinery. 

Today’s farmer is not likely to be 
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interested in makeshift electrical ap- 
pliances and equipment which require 
considerable engineering, improvisa- 
tion, and service to keep them operat- 
ing, with the attendant danger that 
they might fail when they are needed 
most with resulting delays and loss of 
valuable farm products. The farmer 
is used to modern household appli- 
ances, a modern automobile, tractor, 
farm machinery, and equipment which 
generally give many hours of trouble- 
free service. 

Possibly one answer to the problem 
of why farmers do not purchase more 
electrically operated productive farm 
equipment is that such equipment 
must normally be installed in existing 
farm structures—structures requiring 
considerable alterations to make them 
suitable for such installations as a hay 
or crop dryer or for a modern dairy 
barn or poultry house complete with 
electrical equipment. A number of 
manufacturers of crop drying equip- 
ment have recognized this problem and 
now are selling buildings designed for 
crop drying. 

It is encouraging to note the extent 
to which farmers have accepted many 
new farming practices in recent years. 
Much credit must be given to our farm 
organizations, agricultural extension 
service and experiment stations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, vocational 
agricultural schools, farm youth or- 
ganizations, agricultural magazines, 
and forward-looking equipment manu- 
facturers for their part in these 
achievements. I believe that the farm 
youth of our country should be given 
credit for a part in our parade of 
progress. The imaginative youth is 
quick to grasp new ideas and urge 
their adoption. 

The electric companies in particular 
have an extensive and deep-rooted in- 
terest in profitable farming. The fu- 
ture of a considerable portion of their 
business is committed to and bound 
up in the future of farm electrification. 
They can be counted upon, therefore, 
to continue their long-time interest in 
agricultural development. 

Further, with such a large segment 
of the population engaged in farming, 
the electric companies deem it a chal- 
lenge to continue their best efforts to 
make electricity do more and earn 
more for the farmer and his family. 
To that end, the companies also urge 
and pledge cooperation in a program 
of continued coordinated research on 
the part of all farm agencies and or- 
ganizations. 











Proposed Amendment to the Atomic Energy 


Act of 1946 


Accompanying Memorandum 


The following memorandum and 
proposed amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 were recently 
submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the U. S. Congress 

in response to a request of August 20, 
1953, from the joint committee to the 
EEI Committee on Atomic Power, 
asking for specific legislative recom- 
mendations and changes in the act. 


HE proposed amendment which 

this memorandum accompanies 

represents a practical approach 
to problems under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 as they affect the electric 
power industry. The Edison Electric 
Institute presents this proposed 
amendment at the invitation of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
the U. S. Congress. The membership 
of the Institute represents a large seg- 
ment of the electric power industry 
and, through that industry, investors 
who number in hundreds of thousands 
directly and in millions indirectly. 

The common denominator of all the 
problems dealt with by our proposed 
amendment is that they affect or may 
affect the power industry in its abil- 
ity to continue to serve the public. 
Thus, regardless of how much appeal 
other problems may have, all problems 
not having to do directly with the 
electric power industry have been put 
to one side for purposes of the pro- 
posed amendment and this memor- 
andum. 

The Institute recognizes that the 
atom presents, and will continue to 
present, a shifting picture to our 
society and our economy. Neither the 
existing Atomic Energy Act nor any 
amendment or revision of it repre- 
sents or will represent a final solution 
of atomic problems for a very long 
period. Consequently, no attempt has 
been made to remake the atomic 
world for all time to come. Instead, 
the Institute has felt that its proposed 
amendment should meet the pragmatic 
tests: will it preserve the safeguards 
regarding things atomic which are 


necessary for the common defense and 
security? And will it work better 
than the present act with respect to 
the electric power industry and the 
public which it serves? It is believed 
that our amendment meets these tests 
and promises to do so for a reasonably 
foreseeable period of time. Conse- 
quently, we recommend that the 
amendment be enacted, even though 
it is recognized now—as it was in 
1946—that the act may have to be re- 
vised from time to time. 

The Institute does not imply that 
other questions, some of profound 
significance, should not be dealt with 
by the joint committee. Members of 
the Institute would be in sympathy 
with a revision of the act ending the 
government monopoly of atomic de- 
velopments, eliminating secrecy be- 
yond that necessary for military 
security, bringing the patent provi- 
sions of the act into line with the 
traditional American patent system, 
and in other respects revamping the 
act to make it fit more nearly into the 
American pattern of free enterprise. 
All these problems will undoubtedly 
be the subject of studies presented to 
the joint committee by bar associa- 
tions and organizations who speak for 
other interests. 

Indirectly, of course, the electric 
power industry has an interest in 
some of the problems which are not 
dealt with by the proposed amend- 
ment. The patent question is an 
example. Patents have played almost 
no direct part in the electric power 
industry for many decades. Further- 
more, it is believed that patents will 
play a small part, if any, within the 
electric power industry itself in the 
atomic age, since the industry is one 
in which profits are limited and the 
patent incentive would necessarily be 
relatively unimportant. Nevertheless, 
it is our vital concern that the manu- 
facturers of equipment and apparatus 
essential to the operation of the elec- 
tric power industry shall have the 
incentives which a good patent sys- 
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tem, well administered, will provide to 
spur forward new developments and 
improvements to serve our needs and, 
through us, the needs of the public. 
However, we have confined our amend- 
ment to matters primarily and directly 
affecting our industry and have left 
patents and other matters to those 
who can speak with a more immediate 
authority. 

Having selected in the manner 
stated the material with which it 
should concern itself, the Institute 
then determined that this material 
should be dealt with on the broadest 
possible basis, taking into account the 
consuming public, the national wel- 
fare, and the investor-owners of the 
industry who directly and indirectly 
include most of the heads of families 
in the nation, as well as the power 
industry itself. It is recognized that 
atomic developments are of too great 
moment to admit of any narrower 
approach. 

Moreover, the Institute believes 
that there is a basic philosophy which 
should guide the revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act, whether general- 
ly or with respect to specific problems 
such as those confronting the electric 
power industry. The policy considera- 
tions justifying the original complete 
governmental monopoly no_ longer 
exist. In the future, if the superior 
position of the United States with 
respect to atomic energy is to be 
maintained, it must be maintained in 
terms of industrial capacity and in- 
dustrial development. In this respect, 
the present act operates in reverse: 
complete government monopoly tends 
to inhibit industrial participation, the 
very level upon which our superiority 
has been demonstrated in other fields 
and can be maintained with respect 
to the atom. 

Practical considerations likewise 
point to the desirability of a revision 
of the act. A nuclear power industry 
would add greatly to the nation’s re- 
serve of trained and _ experienced 
nuclear energy experts. It would also 
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increase and disperse atomic facilities 
which could be utilized for emergency 
purposes in time of war. 

Turning to the mechanics of the 
proposed amendment, for drafting 
purposes it was necessary to have a 
framework into which to fit it. It has 
been drafted, therefore, as if it were 
a section of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 on the assumption—which 
may prove to be unrealistic—that that 
act will remain substantially as it is, 
except for this amendment. If there 
should be a general revision of the 
act, it is believed that an amendment 
substantially like the accompanying 
one will still be capable of utilization 
with only mechanical changes. It is 
the substance of the provisions, of 
course, in which our industry is in- 
terested. 

If, on the other hand, there should 
not be a general revision of the act, 
it is believed that an amendment like 
the accompanying one, providing an 
opportunity for the electric power 
industry, should nevertheless be 
adopted; for the electric power indus- 
try is the peacetime industry which 
at present promises most through 
atomic developments and is also the 
peacetime industry which has shown 
the most active interest in pushing 
forward with the utilization of atomic 
energy. 

The proposed amendment of the In- 
stitute rests upon an arch, one col- 
umn of which is the participation by 
industry in the production and owner- 
ship of atomic materials and equip- 
ment for the production of electric 
power, and the other column of which 
is the safeguarding of military se- 
curity, public safety, and _ public 
health in handling those materials 
and equipment. The keystone with 
which these two columns are locked 
into balance is the regulatory power 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The electric power industry is one 
which is peculiarly susceptible of ef- 
fective regulation, even in a super- 
sensitive area, since it is already 
regulated in almost all that it does. 

It is to be noted that the pro- 
posed amendment is entirely con- 
sistent with relevant portions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s state- 
ment of policy regarding electric 
power, as given to the joint commit- 
tee by Chairman Strauss on July 31, 
1953 :* 
= Hearings Before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 83rd Congress, First Session, 


Atomic Power Development and Private Enter- 
Prise, pp. 563-564. 
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First, we believe the attainment of 
economically competitive nuclear pow- 
er to be a goal of national importance. 
Reactor technology has progressed to 
the point where realization of this goal 
seems achievable in the foreseeable 
future if the nation continues to sup- 
port a strong development effort. It 
would be a major setback to the posi- 
tion of this country to allow its pres- 
ent leadership in the world in nuclear 
power development to pass out of its 
hands... 

Third, in addition, it is the convicton 
of the commission that progress 
toward economic nuclear power can be 
further advanced through participation 
in the development program by quali- 
fied and interested groups outside the 
commission. 

Fourth, we recognize the need for 
reasonable incentives to encourage 
wider participation in power reactor 
development, and propose the following 
moves to attain this end: 

(a) Interim legislation to permit 
ownership and operation of nuclear 
power facilities by groups other than 
the commission. 

(b) Interim legislation to permit 
lease or sale of fissionable material 
under safeguards adequate to assure 
national security. 

(c) Interim legislation which would 
permit owners of reactors to use and 
transfer fissionable and by-product ma- 
terials not purchased by the commis- 
sion subject to regulation by the com- 
mission in the interest of security and 
public safety ... 

(f) Consideration of a progressively 
adjusted code for safety, and exclu- 
sionary requirements as may appear 
reasonable in the light of operational 
experience with reactors. Competent 
state authorities will be encouraged to 
assume increasing responsibility for 
the safety aspects of reactor opera- 
tion. Financial responsibility associ- 
ated with reactor operation will be 
assigned to the owners in keeping with 
normal industrial practice. 

(g) Giving full recognition to the 
importance of reactor technology to 
our national security, a progressively 
liberalized information policy in the 
power reactor field as increasing ac- 
tivity justifies. 


In view of the pragmatic approach 
represented by the proposed amend- 
ment of the Institute, many of the 
broad constitutional issues which may 
confront the joint committee in con- 
nection with a complete revision of 
the act become subordinated for pres- 
ent purposes. It is believed that the 
proposed amendment fits within the 
same constitutional confines as the 
present act. 


The constitutional issues, many of 
which were called to our attention by 
the chairman of the joint committee 
through the executive director’s let- 
ter of August 20, 1953, are, of course, 
of basic importance in any over-all 
study. It is the intention of the In- 
stitute to continue to study these 
broad issues as they affect our indus- 
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try. If it is thought that any such 
future studies will be of assistance to 
the joint committee, they will, of 
course, be made available. For pres- 
ent purposes, we are confident that 
the joint committee will receive as- 
sistance from others, particularly bar 
associations, to whom the constitu- 
tional issues are of professional con- 
cern. 

The terminology in the accompany- 
ing memorandum is taken from the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Thus, 
the following terms are all used as 
defined in the existing act: “source 
material,” “fissionable material,” “by- 
product material,” “atomic energy,” 
“equipment or device utilizing fission- 
able material or atomic energy,” and 
“facilities for the production of 
fissionable material.” 

We turn now to the specific subsec- 
tions of the proposed amendment. 

Subsection (a). This subsection ap- 
plies to the electric power industry 
the philosophy expressed in Section 
1 (a) of the present act. In line with 
the policy declared in Section 1 (a) 
of “strengthening free competition 
in private enterprise,” the commis- 
sion is directed by the amendment to 
“encourage private industry in the 
conversion of atomic energy into elec- 
tric energy or into thermal energy as 
an incident to the generation of elec- 
tricity or to other public utility op- 
erations.” As in Section 1 (a), how- 
ever, this direction is “subject to the 
paramount objective of assuring the 
common defense and security.” 

Subsection (b). This is the general 
authorization to the commission to 
grant and renew licenses under the 
proposed new section. The licenses 
are to be granted “as provided in this 
section,” and therefore are subject to 
the further provisions of the section. 
The licenses are to be for specified 
periods of time, which may vary from 
one situation to another, depending 
upon the type, size, and characteris- 
tics of the enterprise being licensed. 
The length of term of each license is 
left to the administrative discretion 
of the commission. 

Subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f). 
These subsections are designed to per- 
mit private ownership in the electric 
power and utility field of fissionable 
material, source material, by-product 
material, facilities for the production 
of fissionable material, and equip- 
ment or devices utilizing fissionable 
material or atomic energy. These 
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subsections ‘are believed to be neces- 
sary if any real encouragement is to 
be given to private industry in the 
utilization of atomic energy for the 
production of electric power and 
energy. Without private ownership 
and the safeguards which accompany 
it, even truncated as they must be 
in this case by subsequent subsec- 
tions of the amendment, neither pri- 
vate capital nor human effort can be 
expected to be expended as will be re- 
quired if the nation is to benefit from 
the developments which the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy in the power 
field will provide. To some extent 
the necessary safeguards are included 
in the subsections here dealt with. 
For example, the commission’s au- 
thority to issue licenses is permissive; 
it has the power to select licensees, 
so that responsibility for safety and 
security may be taken into account. 
Also, in connection with any mort- 
gage or pledge, the commission is 
given control in subsection (f) over 
the enforcement of the pledge, so that 
atomic materials can never fall into 
irresponsible and unauthorized hands. 
Further safeguards are provided by 


(a) Subject to the paramount ob- 
jective of assuring the common de- 
fense and security, the commission is 
directed to encourage private industry 
in the conversion of atomic energy 
into electric energy or into thermal 
energy as an incident to the genera- 
tion of electricity or to other public 
utility operations. 

(b) The commission is authorized 
to grant and renew licenses, as pro- 
vided in this section, to private, 
municipal or public corporations, or 
other organizations created by the 
laws of the United States or of any 
state thereof for specified periods of 
time and for the purpose of permit- 
ting the conversion of atomic energy 
into electric energy or into thermal 
energy as an incident to the genera- 
tion of electricity or to other public 
utility operations. 

(c) Such licenses may authorize 
licensees, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, in connection with 
the production of electric energy or 
other public utility operations, or the 
development of processes, techniques, 
equipment, devices, and facilities for 
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other subsections of the amendment. 

Subsection (g). In this subsection 
the full administrative authority of 
the commission is invoked. It is there 
authorized to include in_ licenses 
“such conditions as it deems necessary 
for effective and enforceable safe- 
guards against the use for destructive 
purposes of atomic energy or fission- 
able material and for the military se- 
curity, public safety, and_ public 
health.” 

Subsection (h). This authorizes 
application to a court or modification 
or amendment of licenses by the com- 
mission for violations of conditions 
in the license provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act or regulations. 

Subsection (i). This subsection 
gives the commission emergency 
powers temporarily to stop operations 
of licensees and to take possession of 
atomic materials and equipment, with 
a proviso for damages or compensa- 
tion in appropriate cases. 

Subsection (7). This gives the com- 
mission broad regulatory powers, in- 
cluding powers of inspection, for the 
protection of the common defense, 
public health, and public safety. 


Proposed Amendment 


the production of electric energy or 
for other public utility operations: 

(1) to acquire, manufacture, 
own, and use fissionable material, 
source material, by-product mate- 
rial, facilities for the production of 
fissionable material, and equipment 
or devices utilizing fissionable ma- 
terial or atomic energy; and 

(2) to sell, lease, transfer, or 
otherwise dispose of fissionable ma- 
terial, source material, by-product 
material, facilities for the produc- 
tion of fissionable material, and 
equipment or devices utilizing fis- 
sionable material or atomic energy 
to any person, firm, corporation or 
governmental department or agen- 
cy authorized under the laws of the 
United States to possess or acquire 
such material, facilities, equipment, 
or devices. 

(d) The commission may authorize 
a licensee under this section to con- 
tract with other persons for the manu- 
facture or construction of facilities 
for the production of fissionable mate- 
rial or of equipment and devices 
utilizing fissionable material or atomic 
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Subsection (k). Subsection (k) au- 
thorizes the commission to enter into 
contracts for the sale and purchase of 
fissionable material, source material, 
and by-product material. ‘ 

Subsection (l). This makes inap- 
plicable to licenses issued under the 
new section those inconsistent provi- 
sions regarding licenses in subsec- 
tions (a), (b), (c), and (d) of Sec- 
tion 4 and Sections 5 and 7. Subsec- 
tion (1) also makes applicable to li- 
censes issued under the amendment 
the provisions of Section 10 (b) (5) 
(B) (i) of the existing act, which 
requires investigation by the Civil 
Service Commission of persons hav- 
ing access to restricted data and 
clearance by the commission of such 
persons. 

Subsection (m). This gives the com- 
mission power to take atomic mate- 
rials by exercise of the power of 
eminent domain in times of national 
emergency and when necessary for the 
common defense and security. Com- 
pensation is to be determined under 
the applicable sections of the Judicial 
Code, as is at present provided in 
Section 13 (a) of the existing act. 


energy; and the commission may is- 
sue licenses for such manufacture and 
construction to such corporations. 
(e) Any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion having any lawful right, title, or 
interest in or to any fissionable ma- 
terial, source material, by-product ma- 
terial, facilities for the production of 
fissionable material, or equipment or 
devices utilizing fissionabie material 
or atomic energy may transfer such 
right, title, or interest to any li- 
censee whose license permits the ac- 
quisition thereof; and such transfer 
shall be exempt from the prohibitions 
of Sections 4, 5, and 7 of this chapter. 
(f) The commission may authorize 
any such licensee to mortgage or 
pledge any such material, facilities, 
equipment, or devices; provided, how- 
ever, that no sale of any such mate- 
rial, facilities, equipment, or devices 
upon the foreclosure of any such mort- 
gage or the enforcement of any such 
pledge shall take place except pur- 
suant to order of the commission. In 
connection with the foreclosure of any 
such mortgage or the enforcement of 
any such pledge or in any proceeding 
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involving the insolvency or bankruptcy 
of any licensee, if a receiver or trus- 
tee shall be appointed, the receiver or 
trustee shall first be approved by the 
commission. Until such time as the 
commission shall determine that there 
is a sufficient, open market for such 
material, facilities, equipment, and 
devices, the commission may provide, 
in any order authorizing a mortgage 
or pledge, that in the event that there 
is a sale pursuant to foreclosure of 
such mortgage or enforcement of 
such pledge, the commission will fix 
an upset price in accordance with the 
standards applicable in determining 
just compensation in cases of eminent 
domain and, in the event there are 
no bids received at or in excess of 
such upset price for such materials, 
facilities, equipment, or devices from 
persons whom the commission has au- 
thorized or shall authorize to pur- 
chase the same, the commission will 
itself purchase such materials, facili- 
ties, equipment, or devices at such 
upset price. 

(g) The commission may include in 
any license issued under this section 
such conditions as it deems necessary 
for effective and enforceable safe- 
guards against the use for destructive 
purposes of atomic energy or fission- 
able material and for the military se- 
curity, public safety, and _ public 
health. 

(h) If, after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, the commission shall de- 
termine that any licensee has violated 
or has failed to comply with any con- 
dition set forth in the license of such 
licensee, or with the applicable pro- 
visions of this chapter, or with any 
regulation to which such licensee is 
subject hereunder, the commission 
may proceed as provided in Section 
16 (c) or may modify or amend such 
license, or both. 

(i) Whenever the commission deems 
such action to be necessary for mili- 
tary security or for the preservation 
of public safety or public health, it 
may temporarily order the immediate 
discontinuance by any licensee of op- 
erations under its license or may tem- 
porarily take immediate possession of 
any material, facilities, equipment, or 
devices which are the subject-matter 
of a license hereunder; provided, how- 
ever, that any licensee whose previ- 
ously lawful operations under a license 
shall have been interfered with or 
whose property shall have been taken 
pursuant to this subsection shall be 
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entitled to damages for such inter- 
ference or to just compensation for 
such taking in accordance with the 
procedure specified in clause (m) of 
this section. 

(j) The commission shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to provide by 
regulation or order: 

(1) for complete accountability 
by licensees for inventories of 
fissionable material, source mate- 
rial, by-product material, facilities 
for the production of fissionable 
material, and equipment or devices 
utilizing fissionable material or 
atomic energy; 

(2) for reports and inspections 
necessary to assure the safe and 
lawful use of fissionable material, 
source material, by-product mate- 
rial, facilities for the production of 
fissionable material, and equipment 
or devices utilizing fissionable ma- 
terial or atomic energy; and 

(3) for standards governing the 
operations and procedures of each 
licensee under this section, the fa- 
cilities, equipment, and devices of 
such licensee under such license, 
the location of the plant of such li- 
censee, and such other matters as 
the commission shall find to affect 
public safety. 

Nothing herein is intended to su- 
persede or abrogate the regulation, 
whether Federal or state, to which any 
licensee is or may be subject as a pub- 
lic utility company. The commission 
may make available, to the extent con- 
sistent with the common defense and 
security, such information as may be 
required by regulatory bodies having 
jurisdiction in the premises. 

(k) For the purpose of assuring 
an adequate supply of source material 
and fissionable material for the op- 
erations of licensees hereunder and of 
assuring a market for fissionable ma- 
terial and by-product material pro- 
duced in connection with such op- 
erations, the commission is authorized 
to enter into a contract or contracts, 
for a period not exceeding the term 
of the license of any licensee hereun- 
der, to supply such source material 
and fissionable material to such li- 
censee and to purchase from such li- 
censee fissionable material and _ by- 
product material produced in the op- 
erations of such licensee. 

(1) The provisions of subsections 
(a), (b), (ec), and (d) of Section 4 
and Sections 5 and 7 of this chapter 
shall not apply to licenses issued un- 
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der this section or to the issuance 
thereof by the commission. The pro- 
visions of Section 10 (b) (5) (B) (i) 
shall apply to the issuance of licenses 
under this section. 

(m) In time of national emergency 
and when necessary for the common 
defense and security, the commission 
may, in the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain, condemn and take 
over any fissionable material, source 
material, by-product material, facility 
for the production of fissionable ma- 
terial, or equipment or device utilizing 
fissionable material or atomic energy, 
upon paying therefor just compensa- 
tion, including compensation for any 
injury caused by such taking to the 
remaining property of the licensee. 
The commission shall determine such 
compensation. If the compensation 
so determined is unsatisfactory to 
the person entitled thereto, such per- 
son shall be paid 50 per cent of the 
amount so determined and shall be en- 
titled to sue the United States in the 
Court of Claims or in any District 
Court of the United States in the man- 
ner provided by Sections 1346, 1491, 
1503, 2401, 2402, and 2501 of Title 
28 of the United States Code, to re- 
cover such further sum as added to 
said 50 per cent will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation. 


New Cook’s Cook Book 


HE New Cook’s Cook Book, a 54- 

page, attractively illustrated, two- 
color booklet especially prepared for 
the cooking novice, was recently made 
available by the Institute and 100,000 
copies have already been sold. Devel- 
oped by the Home Service Committee, 
the booklet was designed for wide- 
spread distribution by electric com- 
pany home service departments. 

The booklet offers a new concept in 
cook books by including, in addition 
to over 100 recipes and complete 
menus, such basic information as defi- 
nitions of cooking terms and measure- 
ments; advice on buying, meats, poul- 
try, and fish; and hints on how to 
“dress up” the appearance of food 
and on the selection of proper utensils. 

The New Cook’s Cook Book is avail- 
able from the Institute in minimum 
quantities of 100 at a price of $16.00 
per 100 copies to EEI member com- 
panies. An additional charge of 10 per 
cent will be made to nonmembers. 








Walker L. Cisler 


President, The Detroit Edison Company 





We Should Change the Atomic Energy Act 


An address before the Second Annual Conference On Atomic Energy In Industry, 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York, N. Y., October 29, 1953 


Y remarks today strictly ex- 
M press my own personal feelings 
" and I make them as an average 
citizen, deeply concerned with the 
strength of our country. I believe the 
time has arrived for a determination 
of the ways and means to be used to 
bring the advantages of atomic energy 
to the people of the United States. 

At present two possible lines of ac- 
tion are being considered — first, a 
retention of the strict government 
monopoly over atomic energy and, 
second, the development of atomic 
energy and utilization methods by pri- 
vate enterprise, together with govern- 
mental control over all military as- 
pects. Of these courses, only the 
second is within the framework of 
our traditional American economic 
system, and I believe all efforts should 
be made to develop atomic energy 
under that system. 

Why have I reached this conclu- 
sion? For more than 30 years I have 
been engaged in various duties in pri- 
vate competitive industry and during 
nearly half of these years I have had 
the opportunity and privilege to serve 
our government in a number of as- 
signments, both military and nonmil- 
itary. I have gained greatly by these 
experiences, and I have come to know 
somewhat closely the social, industrial, 
and political systems of many of the 
world’s countries. 


Mastery of Vital Forces 

Our form of government and our 
economic and industrial system have 
provided us with many privileges and 
advantages not enjoyed by many other 
people. I am confident that all of us 
believe that our institutions not only 
have provided these many henefits 
but also that they must be preserved 
to maintain and improve the Amer- 
ican standard of living. Nevertheless, 
some have asked why is atomic energy 
important to the improvement of our 
economic well-being. 

Inasmuch as my experience has been 
largely in the field of electric power, 


which, because of its tremendous de- 
velopment during the past 75 years, 
has been one of the greatest factors 
in raising our standard of living, I 
have had many occasions to reflect 
upon the advance of civilization. 

The human race has progressed as 
people have learned to master the 
vital forces of the universe. During 
the last two centuries we have learned 
to use energy to lighten the burden 
of human labor, to increase its pro- 
ductivity, to improve transportation 
and communication. The engine has 
largely replaced the animal, the oar, 
and the sail. In almost every area of 
human activity, the use of heat energy 
has enabled us to achieve our present 
high place in the progress of the 
world. 

In the early part of this century, a 
great scientist, Professor Albert Ein- 
stein, promulgated an equation to 
prove the relation between mass and 
energy, E MC’, where E represents 
energy, M represents mass, and C is 
a constant, suggested as being equiv- 
alent to the speed of light. Most of 
us may remember the derision and 
skepticism with which the Relativity 
Theory was received by a large part 
of the world’s population. Fortunate- 
ly there were those who recognized 
the significance of Einstein’s work, 
and the scientific efforts to unlock the 
secrets of nature continued at an in- 
creased rate. 

Toward the latter part of the 1930’s 
research and scientific investigations 
in educational institution laboratories, 
and elsewhere, in several different 
countries, had advanced to the point 
where it became clear that the energy 
locked up in the atom could be added 
to the other energy sources available 
to man. This was a newly discovered 
force of nature, revealed and brought 
within our reach. 

Because of the world situation, it 
was necessary that the first use of 
atomic energy be directed toward mil- 
itary purposes, and so, through the 
years of war, the development of this 
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new field of science was a military 
undertaking, having for its purpose 
strictly military objectives. 

In the immediate postwar period, 
the international situation was such 
that there needed to be a continuation 
of the military aspects of atomic en- 
ergy. I have had the opportunity to 
study some of the accomplishments 
which have resulted and I am con- 
vinced that the materials, manpower, 
and money which have been put into 
the development of atomic military 
weapons are more than fully justified. 


Atomic Energy Must Be Competitive 

In the minds of those having great 
interest in the use of energy for in- 
dustrial and peacetime purposes, how- 
ever, there has been a continuing deep 
concern as to how this new source of 
energy could be put to work in the 
same way as other sources of energy; 
how it could be used to supplement 
those sources of energy which we now 
have; how we could make new and 
better uses of this new source of en- 
ergy which nature in its wisdom has 
provided. 

There is great uncertainty over the 
economic aspects of the situation. If 
atomic energy is to be useful to civil- 
ization, atomic materials must be de- 
veloped to be competitive with other 
fuels. We can afford to use atomic 
fuels only when power can be pro- 
duced more economically than with 
the conventional energy sources. We 
must achieve this goal before we can 
justify the use of atomic energy to 
meet the ever increasing demand for 
more and more energy as our economy 
is developed and living standards are 
raised. 

This new industry, whether it be 
directed toward generation of electric 
power or the use of heat for other pur- 
poses, must be integrated into our 
present industrial and economic sys- 
tems to produce the most effective 
results. The nation will reap the un- 
told benefits now latent in atomic 
energy more promptly, more adequate- 
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ly, and more cheaply if advantage is 
taken of the dynamic initiative of pri- 
vate industry. 

Through our free-enterprise sys- 
tem, developments in science and engi- 
neering have been by individuals or 
groups. Management and labor have 
worked in an unrestricted manner to 
produce improvements, and _ people 
have invested money to bring about 
new discoveries and to put those dis- 
coveries to practical use. 


Economic Basis of Heat Energy Use 

The efforts expended in advancing 
the utilization of heat energy during 
the past 200 years have been justified 
because each step forward has proved 
economical. The efforts have been 
stimulated by private groups, seeking 
always to do better. Government’s 
responsibility traditionally has been in 
the creation and maintenance of a 
community in which individuals had 
the opportunity to carry on their work. 

The development of our present 
electric power systems is an excellent 
illustration of this process. Electric- 
ity as such had been known for many 
years prior to Edison’s discovery of 
the first commercially successful in- 
candescent lamp on October 21, 1879. 
Many people had experimented with 
are lights and other means of de- 
veloping practical utilization methods. 
Edison’s key invention opened the 
way for practical widespread use, and 
from that small beginning, three- 
quarters of a century ago, we have our 
great electric power industry today— 
the generation, transmission, distri- 
bution, and utilization of nearly one- 
half of all electricity produced in the 
world. 

By the end of 1953 we will have 
available to us from the inter-con- 
nected systems of the United States 
approximately 93,000,000 kw of gene- 
rating capability, and by 1956 that 
capability will increase to about 124,- 
000,000 kw. Our generation of power 
in 1953, including the self-generation 
of industrial systems, is expected to 
exceed 510,000,000,000 kwhr as com- 
pared with about 680,000,000,000 
kwhr for all the rest of the world. 
More than 80 per cent of this has 
been accomplished by private enter- 
prise. Similar efforts can now be di- 
rected to developing atomic energy. 

Our present situation in atomic 
energy development is such that we 
do not need to devote all of our science 
and development capabilities to mili- 
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tary purposes. The Atomic Energy 
Commission wisely has undertaken 
studies and programs directed toward 
peacetime utilization. But the Atomic 
Energy Commission has _ publicly 
stated that the efforts which it is able 
to put forth fall far short of those 
that are needed to produce the great- 
est desired result. 

The problem is not one of building 
a single reactor or several reactors 
which might produce power. The 
problem is the development of a great 
number of facets, the development of 
a new component of industry, which 
must and can only be undertaken by 
many minds on a broad front. Fifty 
years ago about five pounds of coal 
were required to produce one kilo- 
watthour of electricity. Our most 
modern plants today require less than 
seven-tenths of one pound of coal to 
produce that same kilowatthour of 
electricity. This advance was brought 
about not in the laboratories of a few 
organizations but largely through the 
efforts of individuals in power plants 
and manufacturing plants. spread 
across the nation. Industry responded 
because the economics of the situation 
justified the efforts which were in- 
volved. 

What do we need to achieve this 
same broad approach in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy? What does it 
take? The obvious answer is that we 
need to provide essential legal author- 
ity so that private industry can en- 
gage in the study, research, develop- 
ment, ownership, and operation of 
peacetime atomic activities. We need 
to make it possible for individuals and 
private industry to invest their own 
funds in research, to conduct investi- 
gations and experiments, rather than 
work exclusively as contractors to the 
government. 

Both the'cost of this combined ef- 
fort and the time required to bring 
benefits of atomic energy to the peo- 
ple, I am certain, will be less than if 
the government alone has to do the 
job. The geographic and economic 
areas served by this new force of 
energy will be more extensively and 
intensively developed if private indus- 
try is given the signal to proceed. 

The competitive-enterprise approach 
is one of broad vision, spurred on by 
the normal incentives of men to ad- 
vance their position as contrasted 
with the restricted and limiting ap- 
proach necessarily inherent in a gov- 
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ernment monopoly. Every argument 
ever advanced against private monop- 
oly applies equally to government 
monopolies. In addition, government 
must necessarily (and indeed proper- 
ly) move cautiously to assure popular 
support, and government must move 
in too restricted a manner to achieve 
the most positive and effective results 
in a new and speculative field like 
atomic energy. 


Amend Atomic Energy Act 

To bring about conditions under 
which private competitive industry 
can be enabled to invest its own funds 
in development, the Atomic Energy 
Act should be amended to permit pri- 
vate industry to do the following: 
1. To build, own, and operate atomic 
energy plants. 

No person or group of persons 
will invest large funds unless there 
is legislative assurance that the 
plant may be owned and operated 
for a very long time. Adequate 
financing can be obtained only if 
the law allows the normal incentives 
and security for private invest- 
ment. This includes private owner- 
ship of plants and equipment. 

2. To acquire, own, and dispose of fis- 
sionable materials. 

Since fissionable material is basic 
in atomic energy operations, pri- 
vate financing is as dependent upon 
private ownership of such material 
as upon private ownership of pro- 
duction facilities. Subject to limita- 
tions of supply, prior military 
needs, national security, and to 
regulation in the public interest, 
there should be a free right to ac- 
quire and sell fissionable material 
among the licensees and the AEC. 

3. To acquire, own, and dispose of 
source materials. 

The assumption of private financ- 
ing of facilities is completely un- 
realistic without an assured source 
of raw materials. 

4. To sell and distribute end products 
and by-products produced in an atom- 
ic energy facility. 

Since the sale of by-products is 
essential to profitable private opera- 
tion of atomic facilities, licensees 
must be free to sell them, subject 
to necessary health and safety 
regulations and to national se- 
curity. 

5. To obtain licenses from the Atomic 
Energy Commission subject only to 
the requirement that operations there- 
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under be conducted in compliance with 
conditions set forth in the license in 
accord with standards to be prescribed 
by the act. 

The investment of adequate capi- 
tal cannot be expected unless the 
duration and the conditions under 
which operations will be allowed 
to continue are known. 

6. To attain normal patent and trade 
secret protection subject only to full 
disclosure to the commission for its 
own use for purposes of protection of 
national security. 

Only under the incentives of com- 
petitive enterprise will the greatest 
advances in the art of producing 
and utilizing atomic energy and its 
by-products be realized. Not only 
will private development be greater 
but the military program will also 
benefit. Satisfactory procedures 
have long been established for con- 
trol of inventions and discoveries 
having military significance. The 
system has protected the military 
and at the same time rewarded the 
inventor for his investment and 
ingenuity. Industry has accepted 
this pattern in the past. There is 
nothing in the nature of atomic 
energy requiring a different treat- 
ment except as may be required in 
the interest of national security. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of our free-enterprise system 
is the development of new processes 
and methods. It seems inappropri- 
ate to take away this incentive by 
changing patent rights and requir- 
ing full disclosure to all competi- 
tors. Of course, full disclosure to 
the AEC on a confidential basis 
should be required to protect the 
public health and safety and to de- 
termine which have military sig- 
nificance. 

National security was one of the 
major considerations in determining 
the provisions of the present Atomic 
Energy Act, and regrettably its im- 
portance has increased rather than 
decreased. This is a matter of great- 
est concern to all of us and we cannot 
afford to relax in our efforts. The 
needs of our country in this respect 
must continue to be determined by 
Congress, the military, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. We should recog- 
nize, however, that a very large part 
of the commission’s activities have 
been carried out by private industry 
under contract with the government. 
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There is no evidence to my knowledge 
that security requirements cannot be 
maintained under those circum- 
stances, and I sincerely believe that 
the present practices can be ex- 
panded to permit more widespread 
participation of private industry. This 
is a requirement which we must ac- 
cept. While it is cumbersome, it is 
by no means an insurmountable de- 
terrent to the participation of pri- 
vate industry. 

It has been said that private indus- 
try is not ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility for development and that 
there is no need to amend the law 
now. To a large degree, private in- 
dustry has been so completely ex- 
cluded from development that it has 
not had the opportunity to reach con- 
clusions of any kind. At the present 
time, electric power systems which 
produce well over one-half of electric 
power in the United States are en- 
gaged in studies to determine feasi- 
bility of developing practical nuclear 
power reactors. Many others have 
asked how they can participate. To 
the best of my knowledge, much of 
the power industry of our country is 
showing a deep interest. It should be 
given the opportunity. 

I have never heard a tenable rea- 
son advanced why private industry 
should be excluded from developing, 
building, owning, and operating a re- 
actor for the purpose of generating 
power under circumstances which will 
insure national security, public health, 
and safety. Those who oppose it 
would render a public service if they 
could and would tell us why the gov- 
ernment and the government alone 
should do the job. 

Some assert fear of a grand “give 
away” in atomic energy, expressing 
the desire to “preserve to the tax- 
payers the enterprise that the govern- 
ment has built with $12,000,000,000 
appropriated from the public trea- 
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sury. But no government facili- 
ties would be transferred to private 
hands. These would be retained for 
the weapons program. No raw mate- 
rials or fissionable materials would be 
transferred except for a reasonable 
price. Most of the technical knowl- 
edge (apart from weapons affairs) is 
already a part of the public domain. 
There is no “give away” but only the 
opportunity for private competitive 
industry to assume its traditional role 
of developing new discoveries of 
science and new resources to advance 
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the economy and industry of America 
—and the rest of the world. 


We are devoting a substantial part 
of our energy to a debate concerning 
whether or not we should continue 
with the practices and _ principles 
which have given this country its tre- 
mendous strength and its preeminent 
position among the nations of the 
world. That, of course, is a part of 
our democratic process. The time 
comes, however, when debate should 
be translated into action and I believe 
the time now has come when we should 
amend the Atomic Energy Act and 
devote those energies toward the at- 
tainment of further progress in the 
economic and peacetime use of atomic 
energy. 


PUAA Meetings 


HE officers and directors of the 

Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, at a November meeting at 
Minneapolis, Minn., approved the se- 
lection of Chicago, Ill., as the 1955 
national convention site; approved a 
proposal to make the PUAA 1954 na- 
tional convention in Boston, Mass., 
May 13-14, 1954, at the Hotel Statler, 
into a full-scale workshop featuring 
case problems; and announced the re- 
mainder of this year’s regional meet- 
ings, which have been based on the 
workshop idea. 

These regional meetings began in 
September, 1953, and will continue 
into March, 1954. Region 2 is the next 
to meet, and its members from New 
York, New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Toronto, 
and Bermuda will convene at Skytop, 
Pa., December 10-11. 

The Region 5 meeting, in February, 
the dates of which are yet to be an- 
nounced, will be at Atlanta, Ga., and 
will include members from Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Cuba. 

On February 25-26, at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que., Region 
1 members from New England and 
Quebec will meet. 

fegion 9, which encompasses Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Vancouver, and Hawaii, will 
meet in March—date and place to be 
announced. 
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F I were to confine my remarks to 
my assigned subject—namely, the 
economic impact of atomic energy 

on the electric power industry—I be- 
lieve mine would be the shortest talk 
in the history of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. It would take 
me about three or four sentences. I say 
this because, in my opinion, present 
indications are that it will be some 
years before this new energy source 
has any material economic impact on 
the electric power industry, in this 
country at least. Long range, I have 
no doubt that atomic energy may be- 
come a competitive factor in the gene- 
ration of electric power. If and when 
it does, its economic impact on our 
industry, as I see it, will be prin- 
cipally to supplement present fuel 
sources. To the extent that savings 
in costs are possible, they no doubt 
will be of principal benefit to our cus- 
tomers, if history provides a reliable 
barometer. 

Having now fulfilled by assignment 
but having no desire to set a speed 
record for speeches, I should like to 
make some observations. 


Objectives and Incentives 

The important interest of the elec- 
tric power industry in the atomic 
energy program of this country is 
well known. Tangible evidence of this 
interest is found in the fact that a 
substantial majority of the companies 
participating in the study teams 
under authorization from the Atomic 
Energy Commission are electric pow- 
er companies. Still other companies 
within the industry recently have 
been seeking means of participating 
in the program. There are many rea- 
sons for this interest and effort, and 
I think it is important that they be 
understood.. I should like to separate 
them into what may be called direct 
and indirect reasons. 

In the first category, a fundamental 
objective of the electric power indus- 


try is, and has been since its incep- 
tion, to seek lower costs of generating 
electricity for the continuing benefit 
of the public. Toward this end, num- 
erous electric companies and equip- 
ment manufacturers conduct research 
programs extending from. experi- 
mentation with various fuels, and 
methods of mining or otherwise ob- 
taining such fuels, to technological 
improvements in the design and con- 
struction of boilers, turbine-genera- 
tors, and auxiliary equipment. 

A second direct consideration is 
that the electric power industry de- 
sires to expand the fuel sources avail- 
able for generation of electric power 
and to conserve the nation’s reserve 
of fossil fuels. We can’t help but be 
impressed by estimates indicating 
that the energy in deposits of urani- 
um and thorium are more than 20 
times greater than the energy con- 
tained in the world’s known recover- 
able reserves of coal, oil, and gas. 
Thus, the stakes in connection with 
this new energy source appear to be 
very large indeed. 

The indirect benefits which would 
result from successful application of 
atomic energy to the generation of 
electric power are several. First, it is 
apparent that great national prestige 
would obtain if the United States 
were to become the first nation to uti- 
lize nuclear power extensively on a 
peacetime basis—that is, to produce 
electric energy from nuclear fuel on 
a commercial scale. Secondly, the elec- 
tric power industry possibly can 
assist in devising more economical 
means of producing fissionable mate- 
rials for national defense and also 
play a major role in creating a com- 
mercial market for these products, as- 
suring their continuing production. 

Then, too, participation by electric 
power company personnel in the pro- 
gram serves to add to the nation’s 
reserve of trained and experienced 
nuclear energy experts. Moreover, 
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the presence of these technicians in 
scattered development projects lends 
a further measure of geographic di- 
versification of skilled nuclear special- 
ists throughout the country, a consid- 
eration that would be significant in 
time of national emergency. 

Finally, successful development of 
atomic power generation could pro- 
vide a means of invaluable technical 
assistance to our allies and other 
friendly nations. The President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission stressed 
our dependence upon certain other 
nations for vital raw materials—in- 
cluding uranium—that add immeas- 
urably to our industrial and military 
strength. If we could assist other free 
countries in applying atomic energy 
to electric power generation, we 
would be capitalizing on a rare oppor- 
tunity to provide economic strength 
to those nations in return for what 
they are contributing to our own 
strength. 

This point was emphasized in a 
recent address by Thomas Murray, 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, when he said, “I believe that 
unless we embark on an all-out attack 
on our nuclear power program imme- 
diately we may be deprived of foreign 
uranium ores, with the result that our 
weapons potential will be smaller than 
need be the case.” 


Direct and Indirect Motives Important 

The real importance of considering 
both the direct and the indirect mo- 
tives which have led to the active par- 
ticipation of electric power companies 
in the atomic energy development 
program lies in the apparent timing 
of potential results. Fortunately, our 
country is well supplied with reserves 
of fossil fuels and efficient, expanding 
electric systems, a combination which 
should assure us an ample supply of 
low-cost electric power for many 
years to come. On the other hand, the 
situation as to availability of electric 
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power—both from a standpoint of 
fuel supply and cost—is less favorable 
in many foreign countries. Thus, even 
at this early stage of the nuclear 
power development program, in which 
the costs of generating electricity 
may be substantially above those to 
which we are accustomed, this energy 
gpurce might be of real benefit to 
other parts of the world, if it were 
available. Power reactor installations, 
wherever located, could provide an 
opportunity for gaining valuable 
knowledge and experience for the 
benefit of the electric power industry 
and its customers. 

These indirect motives and poten- 
tial benefits provide a real incentive 
to the electric power industry, and 
others, for investing both dollars and 
manpower in a development program 
that, at present at least, does not ap- 
pear to offer any near-term benefits to 
our own economy. In other words, the 
nuclear power development program 
can be looked upon as more of an op- 
portunity than a necessity over the 
shorter-term, while from a long-range 
point of view it is expected that both 
direct and indirect benefits may 
result. 

The economics of the generation of 
electric power from nuclear energy 
are not at all clearly defined as yet. 
Reactor experiments to date have not 
contributed appreciably to an under- 
standing of the dollars and cents of 
nuclear power production costs. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has con- 
structed two experimental reactors 
from which heat energy has been con- 
verted into electric power through the 
medium of conventional  turbine- 
generators. One is the Experimental 
Breeder Reactor at Arco, Ida., and the 
other is the Homogenous Reactor Ex- 
periment at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Since 
production of electric power was not 
the prime goal of either of these ex- 
periments, and because they were con- 
ducted on only a small scale, no per- 
tinent information as to the cost of 
nuclear power can be had from their 
operation. A third reactor capable of 
producing electric energy, the Subma- 
rine Thermal Reactor, likewise, offers 
little help in assessing the potential 
of nuclear power for commercial use, 
in view of the rigid specifications re- 
quired for this sea-going unit. 

This point, too, was covered by Mr. 
Murray in announcing that the com- 
mission has embarked on a program 
to construct a full-scale power reactor. 
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As he expressed it, “We recognize 
that costs of power, derived from this 
first reactor, will be higher than costs 
from modern plants. But we will real- 
ly never know the answer to costs 
until we build and, still more impor- 
tant, until we operate several large- 
scale reactors.” 

Another major problem in ascertain- 
ing the feasibility of commercial 
power production relates to the dis- 
posal of plutonium, which various re- 
actor types now under consideration 
would produce in addition to power. 
While, initially, excess plutonium 
might be purchased by the govern- 
ment for military purposes, an arti- 
ficial market of this kind obviously 
cannot be depended upon throughout 
the expected life of a generating 
plant. Eventually, the nuclear power 
installation must stand or fall on the 
basis of the electric energy produced, 
coupled with whatever revenues may 
be derived from sale of plutonium as 
a fuel or for other commercial uses. 
Other by-products, including the fis- 
sion products or ashes of the chain 
reaction, likewise may be found to 
have value, although at present these 
materials present an expensive dis- 
posal problem. 


Atomic Fuel Costs Favorable 

Recent attempts to estimate the 
economic status of nuclear power 
have indicated that the cost of atomic 
fuel with some types of reactors can 
be brought below the national aver- 
age cost today of the conventional 
fuels required to make a killowatthour 
of electric energy. Some 40 per cent 
of the average cost of generating elec- 
tricity in this country is for fuel, and 
another 40 per cent, or thereabouts, 
represents the fixed cost of carrying 
the capital invested in plant facilities. 
Thus, the saving which might be de- 
rived from substitution of nuclear 
fuel could be applied to service a part 
of the added cost of a nuclear reactor 
and heat exchanger over that of a 
conventional boiler installation. This 
approach, then, can be used to deter- 
mine how many dollars per kilowatt 
of capacity we can spend to install a 
nuclear power plant that will turn out 
kilowatthours at a unit cost compar- 
able to that of a conventional plant 
of the same size. 

Most estimates of reactor installa- 
tion costs, per kilowatt of capacity, 
are considerably higher than the up- 
per limits of figures derived in this 
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manner. It is primarily because of 
this relationship that nuclear power 
is not considered competitive today. 

It should be emphasized that at- 
tempts to ascertain the economics of 
nuclear power generation along these 
lines can yield only rough approxima- 
tions. There are a good many vari- 
ables in the picture, such as technical 
problems affecting the cost of such a 
plant per kilowatt, computing the 
probable thermal efficiency of the re- 
actor, devising a means of reprocess- 
ing the spent fuel, determination of a 
realistic price for initial uranium fuel 
elements, assigning a value to pluton- 
ium and other by-products, and so on. 
These and other imponderables, how- 
ever, can be looked upon as potential 
areas for improvement. They cause 
us to be hopeful that one day. nuclear 
power may be able to stand on its 
own feet, although substantial de- 
velopment work appears necessary if 
this goal is to be attained. 

In comparing estimated cost ot 
electric energy derived from nuclear 
power with those of power generated 
from conventional fuels, there are two 
essential considerations which should 
be kept in mind. First, there is a wide 
variation in fuel costs throughout the 
United States, ranging from around 
10 cents per million Btu of heat con- 
tent in some areas to 35 or 40 cents in 
other areas. For this reason it is 
logical that cost comparisons, in the 
initial stages at least, should be made 
with respect to the sections of the 
country having highest fuel costs. 

Secondly, most comparisons of po- 
tential costs of generating electricity 
from nuclear fuel with those prevail- 
ing in plants using fossil fuels are 
made on the basis of present costs for 
the latter and expected future costs 
for the former. This approach over- 
looks a fundamental characteristic of 
the electric power industry—that of 
constantly seeking and developing im- 
provement in installation costs, in 
efficiency, and in operating costs. 
Since it was founded 75 years ago, the 
electric power industry has been suc- 
cessful in reducing continually the 
cost of generating electricity and 
making such lower costs available to 
the consuming public. There is ample 
evidence that this long-term trend is 
continuing. Hence, the economics of 
generating electricity by conventional 
means should by no means be treated 
as something static when it comes to 
making comparisons with estimated 
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costs of power from nuclear or other 
sources. 

In recent years there has been some 
indication that the curve of progress 
in power plant design is flattening out 
and that new avenues of approach 
are needed to assure further prog- 
ress beyond present design limits 
with respect to temperatures and 
pressures. Industry has responded to 
this situation in the typical American 
fashion. In this instance the problem 
was attacked jointly by a leading 
boiler manufacturer, an_ electrical 
equipment manufacturer, and an elec- 
tric power company. 

This three-way team is now de- 
veloping a steam-electric generating 
plant which will operate at a pressure 
well above. the critical pressure of 
steam, and at initial and reheat tem- 
peratures that likewise represent new 
high levels. Also, the plant will use 
“double reheat,’’ a process wherein 
the steam is returned to the boiler 
twice and reheated for use a second 
and a third time, something that has 
never been attempted in a commercial 
installation. The expected result is a 
reduction of roughly 10 per cent in 
the amount of coal required to make a 
kilowatthour of electricity at the most 
efficient plants operating today. Still 
further improvement will be sought 
if this installation measures up to ex- 
pectations. 

I mention these technical details to 
illustrate the dynamic character of 
the electric power industry and to 
demonstrate its readiness to accept 
and bring forward every new develop- 
ment that can advance its technical 
and economic well-being for the con- 
tinuing benefit of the public. In 
budgeting time, effort, and money for 
improving the prospects of supplying 
electric energy in the most economical 
way, it seems logical that we should 
not only make a full investigation of 
the interesting potentials of atomic 
energy but also continue to seek 
progress along more conventional 
lines where more immediate returns 
appear possible. I would expect that 
the electric power industry will pur- 
sue a program whereunder the de- 
velopment of nuclear power is bal- 
anced and integrated with work aimed 
at improving our shorter-term objec- 
tives of lower-cost energy from con- 
ventional fuel sources. 

The time when nuclear power plants 
can begin to assume a_ substantial 
fraction of our annual requirements 
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for expansion of energy production 
will depend upon a number of factors. 
The most important of these, no 
doubt, relates to economic incentives. 
As stated earlier, there is no apparent 
prospect that a nuclear plant could 
compete with conventional power 
plants on a cost basis in this country 
over the near-term. However, the 
prospective indirect benefits and the 
potential longer-term direct benefits 
that might accrue from successful 
development of this power source ap- 
pear to be of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant a continuing development 
program on the part of both govern- 
ment and business. 

The other factors affecting the tim- 
ing of the impact of atomic energy 
upon the electric power industry 
center around technical and legal con- 
siderations. Without going into either 
of these factors in much detail, I would 
like to mention briefly my thoughts as 
to each. 


Other Generation Methods Sought 

When central station electric energy 
was first generated about 75 years 
ago,* roughly 35 lb of coal were re- 
quired to produce 1 kwhr of elec- 
tricity. Today, less than 1 lb of coal 
produces the same amount of elec- 
tric energy. Tomorrow, even less 
coal will be needed. While estimated 
production costs of power from nu- 
clear sources already appear to be 
below those incurred in the genera- 
tion of power 75 years ago, technical 
difficulties involved in developing re- 
actor-type facilities appear to be 
greater than has been the case with 
conventional fuels. 

One illustration of the technical 
problems which our industry has en- 
countered in its efforts to reduce cost 
of generating power may be taken 
from our experience with power 
plants using mercury as the medium 
of heat exchange. Development of 
this process was begun about 30 years 
ago. In 1928 the initial installation of 
a mercury power plant was made in 
Hartford, Conn. In the years that fol- 
lowed, several other installations of 
this equipment were made by electric 
companies. Two years ago, in a paper 
presented to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, an engineer 
associated with the mercury develop- 
ment program made some interesting 
observations regarding the then cur- 
rent status of the program. He stated 


*For are lighting. 
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that during the design and prelimi- 
nary operation of three relatively new 
mercury plants, a number of impor- 
tant problems were encountered and 
that these opened entirely new fields 
for engineering study and operating 
procedure. It is noteworthy that the 
difficulties to which reference was 
made were not encountered until solefe 
20 years after the initial mercury in- 
stallation had been placed in service 
and 20 years after the manufacturer 
had made public announcement of 
“commercial availability” of the mer- 
cury steam system. 

Many will recall other avenues of 
power generation investigated by the 
electric power industry, whether by 
pilot plant construction, by small- 
scale experiments, or simply on paper. 
These activities include wind power, 
carbonization of solid fuels for valu- 
able by-products, collection of solar 
radiation, and even tidal power. Al- 
though none of these has materialized 
on a commercial scale in this country, 
owing to economic as well as technical 
considerations, renewed attention is 
being given to some of them, particu- 
larly abroad. 

These comparisons of the industry’s 
success in improving the efficiency of 
conventional steam-electric stations 
over a great many years, and its ex- 
perience in developing alternate types 
of power plants, lead me to believe 
that a long period of technical de- 
velopment may be required to achieve 
a competitive nuclear power process. 
This is particularly true when it is 
considered that this energy source 
must obtain a foothold in the face of 
competition from an established, ef- 
ficient, and ever-improving operation. 


Revision of Atomic Energy Act 

Turning to the legal aspects of 
development of nuclear power by elec- 
tric companies and other businesses, I 
would like to summarize general views 
regarding the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 as expressed to me by a number 
of electric company executives. This 
group, in essence, desires changes in 
the McMahon Act which would permit 
private enterprise to make such 
further progress in this development 
program as appears possible over the 
near term; it does not now advocate 
that the doors be opened so wide as to 
accommodate all things to come as the 
program moves ahead. Specifically, 
numerous leaders of our industry 
favor revision of the act with a view 
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toward providing an arrangement for 
licensing electric power companies 
and others to proceed with the de- 
velopment of electric power genera- 
tion from atomic energy and toward 
devising arrangements for the owner- 
ship and disposal of fissionable mate- 
rials, and facilities for the production 
of fissionable materials, by electric 
power companies and others. Pending 
such changes, the recent invitation by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
private industry to participate with 
it in the construction and operation 
of a new atomic energy power plant 
wouid seem to be a step in the right 
direction. 

Many electric company executives 
also believe that certain changes in 
the patent provisions of the act are 
desirable in order that consumers of 
electric power may obtain the benefits 
resulting from accelerated research 
and development of new atomic mate- 
rials and equipment. Since proper 
patent protection and incentive nor- 
mally encourage such progress, the 
electric power industry has a vital 
interest in appropriate legislation to 
this end. But, because the electric 
industry has little direct interest in 
patents and relatively little experience 
with patent legislation, I would look 
for other industries to take the lead 
with respect to specific recommenda- 
tions as to the patent provisions of 
the act. 

I believe that my observations may 
be summarized under three major 
points. 

First, there appear to be many bene- 
fits that this country can derive from 
development of a practical nuclear 
power technology. Whether these 
benefits are direct or indirect, long- 
term or short-term, they should pro- 
vide sufficient incentive to encourage 
electric companies and others to con- 
tinue their sincere efforts toward 
perfecting processes by which elec- 
tricity may be produced economically 
from nuclear reactors. Over the near- 
term, or until progress is made in im- 
proving the economics of atomic 
vower, I would expect that the re- 
search and developmental undertak- 
ings of the electric industry in this 
program will be balanced with its ef- 
forts aimed at further reduction in 


generating costs at conventional 
plants. 
Secondly, the technical and _ eco- 


nomic problems involved in the tran- 
sition of nuclear power development 
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from the present embryonic stage to 
wide-scale commercial applications 
are of great magnitude. Therefore, 
an extended period of development 
work appears necessary ‘in order that 
nuclear power may become competi- 
tive, particularly when it is con- 
sidered that our industry and the 
equipment manufacturers are con- 
tinually improving the technology of 
generating electricity from fossil 
fuels. 

Finally, there is every indication 
that the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the several study teams, 
and others, sooner or later, will bring 
us to a position from which the pros- 
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pect will open up for full-scale private 
development of commercial nuclear 
power. With this goal in mind, the 
electric industry should be willing to 
spend its own money in harnessing 
this new energy source on a commer- 
cial basis. To that end, Federal legis- 
lative and administrative policy 
should be reshaped in such fashion as 
to make possible and to encourage 
this eventuality. 

I have great faith that the United 
States will win the atomic power race 
and complete confidence that the elec- 
tric power industry will make an im- 
portant contribution toward this 
victory. 


EEI Publications 


EEI Pocketbook of Electric Industry 
Statistics 

Pub. No. 53-12. 1953 Edition. Price: 
35 cents per copy. Quantity prices upon 
request, 

Compiled with an eye toward quick 
comprehension, this year’s enlarged 
edition presents detailed statistics of 
nationwide scope from authoritative 
sources, such as FPC reports, govern- 
ment documents, and EEI publica- 
tions and studies. With expanded sec- 
tions, the 1953 edition of the pocket- 
book has also been modified for better 
presentation of previously included 
material. 


Turbine Operating and Outage Data 
for 1951 

EEI Pub. No. 53-10. A report by the 
Turbines and Condensers Subcommittee 
of the EEI Prime Movers Committee. 
Price: 40 cents to members and their em- 
ployees; $1.00 to nonmembers in U. S. A.; 
and $1.10 to foreign countries. 

This is a tabulated report of the 
1951 operations of turbines operating 
at 800 psi and higher, including 
analyses of turbine and condenser 
outage hours along with the average 
performances of turbine units during 
the past nine years. 


Power Sales and the Power Salesman 

EEI Power Sales Manual, Chapter 1 
(Formerly Section I), reprinted and 
copyright 1953. 20 pages. Prepared by 
the Power and Heating Sales Committee 
of the EEI Commercial Division. Price: 
50 cents per copy. Quantity prices upon 
request. 


A reference work covering funda- 
mentals of the power salesman’s job, 
this chapter of the Power Sales Man- 


ual was prepared from ideas gathered 
from many companies. It presents 
information concerning manufactur- 
ers, dealers, sales tools, markets, cus- 
tomers, and other things of pertinent 
interest to the power salesman in a 
field in which ideas and methods are 
forever being renewed. 


Production Method Analysis for the 
Power Salesman 

EEI Power Sales Manual, Chapter 3 
(Formerly Section XII), reprinted and 
copyright 1953. 32 pages. Prepared by 
the Industrial Power and Heating Com- 
mittee of the EEI Commercial Division. 
Price: 75 cents per copy. Quantity prices 
upon request. 

This chapter of the Power Sales 
Manual was prepared to help the 
power salesman review and analyze 
industrial production methods and to 
guide him in assisting his customers 
to develop better production methods 
and processes. Including charts, 
tables, and appendices, the chapter 
discusses use of process charts, analyz- 
ing customer operation, practical ap- 
plication of production method analy- 
sis, measurement of results, and eco- 
nomics of process changes. 


Area Development Suggestions 
(Industrial Development Financing) 
EEI Pub. No. 58-6. 8 pages. Price: 30 

cents per copy to members and their em- 
ployees and 75 cents to nonmembers. 
This study attempts to delineate the 
extent of industrial development 
financing through foundations, cor- 
porations, municipal and state organi- 
zations and to illustrate the relative 
effectiveness of these programs. 
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Atomic Power in Ohio 


Philip Sporn 


President, American Gas and Electric Company 


An address before the 60th Annual Meeting of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, 


MINCE August 6, 1945, when the 
atom first burst on the world’s 
consciousness with the bomb 

which rocked Hiroshima, the state of 

Ohio has contributed enormously to 

the development of the atom. 

Up to now, most of that develop- 
ment has had for its object a strength- 
ening of our defenses. That continues 
to be of paramount importance. And 
yet we also continue to hope that the 
atom will justify the sweat and toil 
that have been invested in it by lead- 
ing to useful and significant peace- 
time applications for the benefit of the 
people of this state, the nation, and 
the world. Before getting into a dis- 
cussion of the prospects for realizing 
that hope, it may be interesting to re- 
view briefly what work Ohio has done 
on the atom. 

All of us have heard of the Ports- 
mouth Area Project now being erected 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
Pike County; we have heard of the 
1,000,000-kw Kyger Creek steam elec- 
tric plant being built in Gallia County 
to supply a part of the power require- 
ments at Portsmouth. It is not so well 
known that there are a good many 
other operations in the atomic pro- 
gram that are also located in Ohio. 
There is, for example, the Mound 
Laboratory at Miamisburg in Mont- 
gomery County, where highly classi- 
fied, developmental work having to do 
with radioactive processes is going on. 
There is the Feed Materials Produc- 
tion Center at Fernald, west of Cin- 
cinnati, where the raw materials 
needed in the production of more con- 
centrated fissionable material are proc- 
essed. And there is also the project at 
the Evendale Plant of the General 
Electric Co. at Lockland, where work 
on design and development of a reac- 
tor for aircraft propulsion by nuclear 
power has been going on with increas- 
ing momentum. 

Many of Ohio’s leading industrial 
and engineering organizations have 
participated over the past half dozen 
years in atom development. I men- 
tioned the General Electric Co. I 
might mention, too, the Babcock & 
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Wilcox Co., The Austin Co., and the 
H. K. Ferguson Co. among others. 
Ohio’s educational and research insti- 
tutions are also playing a noteworthy 
part. Case Institute is carrying on 
classified work on a number of prob- 
lems. That Institute, Ohio State, and 
the University of Cincinnati are 
among the group of midwestern uni- 
versities which, with the University 
of Chicago, are acting as contractor 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the operation of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, in Cook County, III. 

The electric power companies of 
Ohio have for years contributed to the 
supply of power to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. By coordinating their op- 
erations they have been able to supply 
large quantities of electric energy to 
installations of the Atomic Energy 
Commission where fissionable mate- 
rial was produced, before permanent 
power facilities were completed. 

Essential as this power supply has 
been, it is overshadowed by the obli- 
gation that the 15 power companies in 
the Ohio Valley area—seven of them 
companies serving the state of Ohio— 
undertook on October 15 of last year 
to furnish the entire requirements 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Portsmouth Project. They have con- 
tracted to deliver 1,800,000 kw and 
15,000,000,000 kwhr per year to this 
new diffusion plant of the commission. 
This is the largest contract for power 
entered into by a single customer in 
the history of the electric industry. It 
is almost two-thirds of all the power 
used in 1952 in Ohio, with its popula- 
tion of over 8,000,000 and its vast 
complex of industrial activities. 

It is in connection with this under- 
taking that the 1,000,000-kw Kyger 
Creek power plant is being built in 
Gallia County. That plant will cost 
about $145,000,000; together with a 
companion plant, Clifty Creek, under 
construction in Jefferson County, Ind., 
and with the interconnecting 330,000-v 
transmission facilities, this will bring 
the total expenditures for the Ports- 
mouth project for power supply alone 
up to $400,000,000. 
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Ohio, it can be seen, is very heavily 
involved in the atomic program. Many 
of its communities, thousands of its 
citizens, and close to $2,000,000,000 of 
capital—a substantial part of it pri- 
vate capital—are dedicated to work on 
the atom in this state. 

As we get to know more about nu- 
clear forces, and how to utilize their 
vast powers more effectively, Ohio will 
certainly continue to play a prominent 
part in that development and growth. 

To date the benefits of the atom 
have been largely defense benefits. 
Most of the effort has gone into pro- 
ducing fissionable materials like ura- 
nium 235 or plutonium and devices 
that exploit fissionable materials in 
weapons like the atomic bomb, or 
atomic shells, or the hydrogen bomb. 
While it is a pity that we have had to 
concentrate on arms, nobody would 
suggest today that it would be safe 
for us to let up on the development 
and improvement of our atomic weap- 
ons. Atomic bombs may have an un- 
pleasant sound, but we need them to 
help protect us against those who 
might otherwise be tempted to destroy 
us. The atomic bombs that we are pro- 
ducing, and to which Ohio is contrib- 
uting so much, are perhaps the great- 
est single deterrent to our being 
overwhelmed by the world-wide com- 
munist menace. 

When we turn from a consideration 
of the role of the atom in defense to 
the prospects for peacetime use, our 
major attention is immediately di- 
rected to nuclear energy as a new 
source of power. In pursuance of that 
interest it is natural and healthy to 
project our thoughts and our hopes 
into a future when this source of en- 
ergy will have been so developed that 
it can take its place beside and per- 
haps even be more economical than 
the conventional forms, that is, those 
based on hydro or on fossil fuels— 
gas, oil, and coal. 

Such a prospect is certain to excite 
the imagination of the people of this 
state with its constantly expanding 
economy — an economy that already 
uses almost two-thirds as much elec- 
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tric power as all of France, a nation 
with five times Ohio’s population. Any 
development that can assure the avail- 
ability of virtually unlimited amounts 
of energy and which would promise a 
more economical use of it is of vital 
interest to every inhabitant of the 
state. 

Yet if we are to understand the 
significance of atomic power we must 
try to evaluate its prospects in practi- 
cal terms. We must try to measure 
these prospects on some quantitative 
basis. If we are to answer the ques- 
tion of just how will Ohio benefit from 
atomic energy and its possible devel- 
opment in the near future, we must 
approach the question from the stand- 
point of first observing how the state 
has fared in the development of exist- 
ing power resources and what are its 
prospects in this respect apart from 
atomic energy. 

The United States has been in the 
forefront of electric power develop- 
ment for a long period. After all— 
thanks to the genius of a native of 
Ohio, Thomas Edison—electric power 
was born as an industry in this coun- 
try nearly 75 years ago. One of the 
hazards of leadership is the tendency 
to grow complacent, to let younger, 
more vigorous competitors pull ahead 
while the original leader coasts on his 
earlier successes. We are fortunate in 
that no such complacency has devel- 
oped in the electric power industry in 
this country. Evidence of our enter- 
prise in this respect is apparent from 
many sources and nowhere better than 
from an examination of the world- 
wide expansion in electric power pro- 
duction that has taken place in the 
period 1940-1952. Canada’s production 
expanded 106 per cent, France’s 114 
per cent, that of the United Kingdom 
117 per cent, and that of Soviet Rus- 
sia—with all its series of five-year 
plans—150 per cent. In the same in- 
terval the United States increased its 
power production 180 per cent. In the 
same interval expansion in electric en- 
ergy production in the state of Ohio 
has proceeded at an even more rapid 
rate than the national average. Com- 
parison of the figures of per capita 
energy production yields striking re- 
sults. All the following data are ex- 
pressed in round numbers. In 1952 the 
per capita sales in the United States 
as a whole were 2,200 kwhr, based 
upon sales of 340,000,000,000 kwhr, to 
a population of 157,000,000. In the 
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same year per capita sales in Ohio 
were 2,900 kwhr. Ohio thus stands out 
with a per capita energy use one-third 
above the national average. 

The source of this energy used in 
Ohio is also significant. Small quanti- 
ties are generated by hydro plants or 
from utilization of oil and gas. But 
these quantities are negligible. Ohio 
is in a singularly favorable location 
with relation to coal resources, and 
nearly 99 per cent of its total require- 
ments of electric energy are gener- 
ated from coal. It is itself one of the 
great coal producing states, having 
had an average output of close to 
35,000,000 tons annually during the 
last 12 years. With its borders on 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, Ohio is practically in the heart 
of the great Eastern Coal Province, 
which at present produces about 85 
per cent of all the bituminous coal 
mined in the United States. As long 
as there are adequate coal reserves 
within the Eastern Coal Province, 
Ohio can look forward to an ever ex- 
panding use of energy without going 
beyond the resources of its own mines 
and those of neighboring states. 

There is no agreement even among 
geologic experts as to what these re- 
serves are. But it is well to note that 
disagreement is as to whether the re- 
serves are adequate for the next 2000 
years or only for the next 300 years. 
If recent judgment has veered toward 
the lower figure, at least there is no 
disagreement that in this region re- 
serves adequate for the next several 
hundred years are available and have 
been proven. 

Other parts of the world, of course, 
are not so well situated with respect 
to conventional fuels. Indeed, even 
parts of this country—which in the 
main has thus far been favored with 
fairly well distributed, relatively 
plentiful sources of economical! energy 
—will begin to face materially in- 
creasing costs in coming decades as 
the best deposits of fossil fuels are 
exhausted. In short, because of Ohio’s 
situation with respect to coal, it is not 
likely to benefit from atomic power as 
soon as other parts of the world or 
other parts of this country which are 
not so ideally located near conven- 
tional sources of energy. 

Now, what is the status of energy 
production by atomic fuel? 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about atomic power in the last several 
months. One can hardly pick up a 
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copy of the daily paper without find- 
ing an article or a report of a speech 
about it. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Congress held 
extensive hearings on the subject dur- 
ing the last summer and published a 
full account of these hearings. The 
object of the hearings was to deter- 
mine what the facts were with regard 
to the possibilities of developing 
atomic power, what the various sec- 
tions of our society thought about the 
problem, and, particularly, what pri- 
vate industry might be able to do to 
develop atomic power and bring about 
its peacetime use. These hearings 
make it rather clear that commercial 
atomic power is not just around the 
corner and that very hard, very ex- 
pensive time-consuming work remains 
to be done before commercial power 
can be a reality. 

It is important to avoid any con- 
fusion about the technical feasibility 
of atomic power. Atomic power in 
that sense is here: that is, we can pro- 
duce power from the fissioning of 
atomic material—such as the material 
that will be produced in the Ports- 
mouth Area Project when it starts 
operating in about a year or so. Tech- 
nically this has already been accom- 
plished. A reactor adequate’to drive 
an advanced-design submarine, the 
USS Nautilus, which is well along to- 
wards completion, has been built and 
is operating experimentally at the 
National Reactor Testing Station at 
Arco, Ida. The keel of a second sub- 
marine, the USS Sea Wolf, has been 
laid and it, too, will be driven by an 
atomic power plant of a somewhat 
different design than that which will 
power the USS Nautilus. Other reac- 
tors for the propulsion of naval war 
vessels are in process of development. 
And any one of these reactors could 
be put to work to generate power for 
peacetime use in the home, on the 
farm, and in industry in Ohio—except 
for one thing, the item of economics. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission put the matter very suc- 
cinctly in his remarks a few weeks 
ago: 

Power reactors have been built 
and they work. Before another year 
rolls around, the USS Nautilus, our 
first atomic submarine and the first 
mobile atomic power plant, will 
have had her trial runs and will be 
in the list of operating Naval units. 
She will shortly be followed off the 
ways by the USS Sea Wolf. 
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But Chairman Strauss then added 
this important qualification : 

The Naval atomic energy units 
do not have to meet present com- 
petition with diesel fuels, of course, 
because of other great tactical ad- 
vantages of atomic power plants. 
These include the ability to operate 
submerged for long intervals, and 
to cruise at speed for many thou- 
sands of miles without refueling. 
On the other hand, civilian atomic 
power must justify itself by being 
competitive in with present 
power sources. 


cost 


So we see that while atomic power 
has been proved, atomic power that 
can take its position in the market 
place and meet the test of competition 
with other forms of energy is another 
matter. While it is not likely to be 
here for some time to come, that does 
not mean that a great deal of work is 
not going on to help develop it. Re- 
search and development looking to- 
ward that end is proceeding at many 
of the National Laboratories: at 
Brookhaven, Knolls, Oak Ridge, Ar- 
gonne, and at locations like Bettis 
Field and the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station at Arco. A number of 
impressive foreign projects are under 
way: in England and in Norway re- 
actors are in process of construction, 
having as their objective the develop- 
ment of atomic power for land or 
peacetime use. And the last session 
of Congress authorized the Atomic 
Energy Commission to spend up to 
$7,000,000 appropriated for research 
and development for the beginning of 
construction of a land-based reactor 
for ordinary electric power produc- 
tion. But no one who is familiar with 
power reactor technology believes that 
this reactor, or any other first re- 
actor, would be able to produce electric 
power that approaches in cost power 
produced by more conventional means 

in Ohio that means burning coal. 

Why is this so? Very simply: there 
are still a great many technical prob- 
lems to be solved in reactor design, in 
reactor vessels, that is, the shells or 
drums housing the reactors, in design 
of atomic fuel elements, heat transfer 
systems, fuel element life, fuel re- 
processing, ‘valving, controls—the list 
could be greatly extended—before we 
can bring the cost of reactors and 
atomic fuel down to the point where 
the energy they produce is competi- 
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tive with conventionally produced 
electric power. And I should reempha- 
size that this is especially true in an 
area of abundant and economical coal 
supply like Ohio. In a good many parts 
of this state it may be a long time— 
perhaps decades or more—before 
atomic power is competitive with coal- 
produced electric power. 

In attempting to solve many of the 
still unsolved problems we find that 
there is simply a bewildering number 
of possibilities in reactor design, each 
of which can produce the same tech- 
nical results but with different eco- 
nomic advantages. The attractiveness 
of each and the economic evaluation 
of the positive and the negative fea- 
tures are probably impossible of 
assessment until actual systems have 
been built and operated. And the solu- 
tion of the main technical problems 
which confront us will probably not 
be achieved except in the process of 
building and operating actual reactor 
systems. 

Unfortunately, the building of nu- 
clear reactor systems is a very expen- 
sive operation. However, we have now 
reached a stage of development where 
it appears probable that within a 
fairly short time this country will be 
well along on the way to building one 
or more of such test reactors designed 
to produce electric power. When the 
time for building these comes, I be- 
lieve that the power companies in 
Ohio—and The Ohio Power Co. in 
particular—will take their place and 
contribute their share to help solve 
these problems and help develop these 
prototype reactors. 

In our own case, we have always 
felt that, as an electric utility—serv- 
ing some 540 communities in this 
state—we have a responsibility for 
everything having to do with the pro- 
duction and distribution of power and 
in the improvement of the art relat- 
ing thereto. And so we are not only 
deeply interested in this subject but 
we are prepared to devote currently a 
substantial amount of money and tal- 
ent to developmental work in the 
field. Just within the past few weeks, 
an announcement was made of the 
formation of a new five-company in- 
dustrial study team known as Nuclear 
Power Group which has been approved 
by the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. American Gas and Elec- 
tric Service Corp., the engineering 
and service organization of The Ohio 
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Power Co., is one of the five com- 
panies comprising this group. The 
initial objective of the new group is 
to select a reactor design intended 
primarily for the production of elec- 
tric power that can be built in the 
near future, and to make a prelim- 
inary economic appraisal of such a 
design. 

For the immediate future, there- 
fore, I feel that our contribution 
should, and will, be on a scale appro- 
priate for research and developmental 
undertaking, which will doubtless in- 
clude moderate experimental projects. 
In this research and developmental 
work, in which, as I have indicated, 
we are already taking part in con- 
siderable measure and which will ex- 
pand as time goes on, we expect to 
continue to collaborate with other 
concerns from our own industry in 
Ohio and other states and with other 
industries and with the government. 
This work is all part of a program out 
of which, some day, commercial de- 
velopment of electric power based 
upon atomic energy may open up and, 
therefore, development by private 
enterprise. When that time comes I 
believe that we and others in this 
state will be in the forefront of such 
activities. 

In the meanwhile, what might Ohio 
—its people—do to assure its position 
with respect to energy availability and 
expansion for old and new uses? This 
question is not only difficult to an- 
swer but it would perhaps be rash of 
me to attempt it here. But when I 
consider all of us concerned with the 
welfare of Ohio, all of us tied together 
by a common concern for its further 
progress, prosperity, and well-being, 
I think we can look at the basic pol- 
icies affecting energy supply followed 
in the state with considerable satis- 
faction. It must be that these policies 
have contributed tellingly to the out- 
standing position that Ohio occupies 
today, power- and energy-wise, in this 
nation and in the world. 

The policy of support and help for 
coal mining activities, proper support 
and fair regulation of utilities, sup- 
port and expansion of the state’s edu- 
cational institutions where the tech- 
nicians and leaders of existing and 
new technologies will have to be 
educated and trained—all of these 
policies have brought about Ohio’s 
present enviable position. It is only 
reasonable to expect that a continua- 
tion and improvement of these same 
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policies will assure the availability of 
materials, manpower, and capital to 
carry on the important task of energy 
supply with existing technologies. 
And, while actively supporting pro- 
grams of expanding and improving 
existing power systems and technol- 
ogies, we cannot stand still, but to do 
our job well we must also—to para- 
phrase the President of the United 
States in his recent Atlantic City 





Snakes, Lions, Enliven Meter Reader’s Day 


Harmon Kallman 
Denver Post Staff Writer 
The following tribute to Public Service Co. 


of Colorado metermen began with a picture on 
the front page of the October 13 Denver Post 


2 


and was continued on page 3 under an eight- 
column heading. 

EADING gas and electric meters 

would seem offhand to be a slow 
way of passing the day. Same clocklike 
faces to look at every hour, every 
week. Same runny-nosed youngsters 
who inquire, “Whatcha doin’ mister, 
huh, whatcha doin’?” Same dowdy 
housewives scraping burned toast in 
the morning and fingernail polish in 
the afternoon. 

But listen to a lanky young fellow 
named Ted Fuller, an ex-meter reader 
now in the publicity department of the 
Public Service Co. of Colorado and a 
connoiseur-collector of Denver meter 
reader adventures: 

“There is an infinite variety of 
things that can befall a Denver meter 
reader.” He cites these as examples: 

Al Johnson, then a meter reader, 
glanced under the kitchen sink of a 
northeast Denver home and saw a 
lion. The lion saw him. Johnson was 
making about 60 in the opposite direc- 
tion when the householder intercepted 
him. 

“Tt’s all right, he’s just a pet,” she 
said. ‘“‘Anyway, he’s chained to the 
drainpipe.” 

Johnson did not laugh. But he per- 
suaded the lady to escort him back 
into the kitchen to retrieve his meter 
book and flashlight. The lion, six 
months old, had been bought from a 
bankrupt circus in Kansas, complete 
with teeth and claws. 

Roman Leiker, another meterman., 
once succeeded in firmly pressing the 
calf of one leg between the jaws of a 
large Westwood mongrel. The hound 
liked the arrangement. Leiker hol- 
lered. Out came the dog owner, toting 
a shotgun. 
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speech—try to reduce the titanic force 
of the atom to the fruitful service of 
mankind. Such a policy and program 
will give assurance that when the time 
comes that atomic energy has devel- 
oped and can be beneficially put to 
work, it, too, will be available without 
loss of critical time to function cre- 
atively in the interest of all the people 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Ohio. 


“Hold that misbegotten creature 
still, where I can get a shot at him,” 
yelled the pet owner to Leiker, in 
words more colorful than those given 
here. “He’s caused me enough trouble 
already.” 

Leiker noticed that the gun was 
pointed in his direction, though the 
dog was the target. He talked fast, 
meanwhile getting a half nelson on 
Rover, and threw the beast from him. 
It was done so quickly that the dog 
lover never got to take aim at his 
canine. That perhaps is why Leiker 
was treated only for dogbite. 

Another Denver meter reader was 
set upon by monkeys in a dark north- 
side cellar. One lower downtown night 
spot that featured a snake act kept its 
performers in the basement, near the 
meter. Many meter readers have had 
mice run up trouser legs. 

George Arnold, a company veteran 
who used to read meters in a rowdy 
lower downtown district in the early 
1930’s, had to visit several houses of 
doubtful repute. About that time, too, 
the company decided its meter readers 
should wear caps resembling police 
headgear. 

The inevitable happened one day 
when Arnold knocked on the door of 
one of the more prosperous establish- 
ments. The lady in charge opened the 
sliding peephole in the door, saw 
Arnold’s dark cap and hastily rang a 
buzzer that signified, “Cheese it, the 
gendarmes.” 

Routine was upset for the rest of 
the day. 

Looking at a gas meter under the 
floor of a house with a half basement 
on §. Steele St., Eddie Butz saw a 
poisonous Gila monster two feet long. 
Two children were playing in the 
yard. Butz firmly closed the trapdoor, 
asked the lady of the house for a 
shovel, reopened the door and decapi- 
tated the lizard. The lady wrote the 
company a grateful letter. 
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It means immediate dismissal to be 
caught curbstoning—sitting on a 
curbstone and guessing at a custom- 
er’s bill instead of going inside. But 
the practice was excused in the case 
of one meter reader. 

“They got 40 cats in that house and 
I got a weak stomach,” he complained. 
“T can’t hold my breath long enough 
to get in, read the meters and run 
out again.” 

Dogs are a daily hazard, and the 
company earnestly solicits customer 
cooperation in protecting its men. 
Even so, the average month brings 
three dogbites among the 63 meter 
readers. It runs in cycles: last week, 
four dogbites in two days; this week, 
not a bite yet. 

Some meter readers get by for 
years without serious incident, but 
one recent employee ran this gamut in 
six months: four dogbites, an assault 
by a flock of geese, a nudge by a 
friendly horse that threw the meter 
reader off balance and sprained his 
ankle, and a trapdoor slammed shut 
by a sassy youngster, skinning the 
fellow’s arm. He has since trans- 
ferred to another PSC department. 

Animals are exuberant, but people 
can be downright mean. One Park 
Hill housewife a few years ago 
charged a meter reader with stealing 
diamond jewelry. When the whole 
story came out, it developed that she 
had given the bauble to her boy friend 
and dreamed up the theft so her hus- 
band wouldn’t find out what she had 
done. 

Most customers are reasonable, 
however, once they understand the 
meter reader’s problems. 

Chuck Cooke, head of the depart- 
ment, tells about one customer’s large 
dog that pushed through a door, 
nipped the meter reader, and scared 
him half to death. Aroused, the PSC 
man went after the dog with a broom. 
The customer told her husband, who 
indignantly called the company. 

The meter reader’s supervisor re- 
counted the whole incident, and ended 
by asking, “Now, what would you 
have done, Mr. Smith?’”’ The customer 
drew a deep breath and admitted: 

“TI guess I’d have killed the hound. 
I’m sorry.” 

All this, says Cooke, indicates most 
customers will meet a meter reader 
halfway. And if a customer doesn’t, 
Cooke tells his meter readers, “Just 
keep on walking and say ‘Thank you’ 
to whatever he says.” 
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Public Utilities—Fair Rates for 


Customers and Investors 


Robert P. Briggs 


Executive Vice President, Consumers Power Company 


An address before the Michigan Accounting Conference, University of Michigan, 


HERE are many accounting im- 

plications in the regulation of 

public utilities, and accounting 
leaders should be conscious at all times 
of the importance of having healthy 
public utilities which are ready and 
able to serve the needs of our citizens 
and industries. In order to serve the 
needs of Michigan, public utilities 
must be financially strong. They must 
be allowed a rate of return that will 
permit the payment of interest and 
dividends sufficient to attract investors 
to their securities. 

The utilities have a three-fold re- 
sponsibility: they must treat labor 
fairly and pay competitive rates and 
salaries; they must treat their cus- 
tomers fairly and provide good service 
at a reasonable price; and they must 
treat capital fairly and manage their 
financial affairs so as to merit investor 
confidence. 

Utilities are subject to regulation by 
state and Federal regulatory bodies, 
and properly so. For proper regulation, 
accounting processes must be employed 
to establish the price of the commodity. 

Accounting processes provide the 
facts and figures for the information 
of management and investors as in the 
case of unregulated business. Sim- 
ilarly, information must be compiled 
and presented to the securities reg- 
ulating authorities and taxing author- 
ities as in other businesses. Also, the 
accounting data must be analyzed and 
interpreted in order that the general 
public may have an understanding of 
the operations as is its right in all 
businesses. 

To the above must be added an ac- 
counting requirement which increases 
the responsibility of accountants in the 
public utility field. Accountants must 
assist management in supplying ac- 
curate, complete, and generally uni- 
form data on utility operations which 
can be submitted to regulatory com- 
missions and used by them in approv- 
ing what constitute, in their judgment, 
proper rate schedules. 
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The major conflict in the world to- 
day between the concept of private 
property and the ideology of the super- 
state justifies a review of the history 
of public utility regulation. Regulation 
of public utilities represents an inroad 
by the state on the free right of busi- 
ness to handle its own affairs. The ob- 
jective of regulation in our competitive 
society is for the regulatory body to 
exercise controls which achieve the 
functions normally gained by competi- 
tion. Let us examine the background 
of utility regulation and determine the 
current status of regulatory bodies. 


Regulation and Fair Value 


The earliest common law has long 
held that there are certain business 
undertakings which, within the social 
framework of the times, created special 
obligations in the public interest. In 
applying this rule in Munn v. Illinois, 
an 1877 case, the court said: “We find 
that when private property is ‘affected 
with a public interest,’ it ceases to be 
juris privati only . . . Property does 
become clothed with a public interest 
when used in a manner to make it of 
public consequence, and affect the com- 
munity at large. When, therefore, one 
devotes his property to a use in which 
the public has an interest, he, in effect, 
grants to the public an interest in that 
use, and must submit to be(ing) con- 
trolled by the public for the common 
good to the extent of the interest he 
has thus created.’! It was thus de- 
termined that regulation of an activity 
affected with a public interest was en- 
compassed within the police power as 
an inherent right of a sovereign state. 

The creation of agencies to set up 
and enforce regulating legislation was 
challenged as an unconstitutiona! dele- 
gation of legislative power in Reagan 
v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. in 
1894. The Supreme Court met this 
argument by noting that there was in 
fact no delegation of power, but rather 
that the commissions thus created 





1. Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113 (1877). 
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were merely administrative boards 
which served to carry into effect the 
legislative will.* 

A second important principle was 
enunciated in the Reagan Case, that of 
judicial review. The court had up to 
that time dodged the question of the 
reasonableness of regulation by assert- 
ing that the remedy against legislative 
abuse lay in the polls, not the court. 
In the Reagan Case the court faced the 
problem squarely and concluded that 
it had both the power and the duty to 
review all legislative and commission 
findings as they affected public util- 
ities.* 

The Supreme Court in 1898, in its 
search for a measure of reasonable- 
ness, formulated the now famous rule 
of the case of Smyth v. Ames.* The 
court stated: ‘We hold, however, that 
the basis of all calculations as to the 
reasonableness of rates to be charged 

. . must be the fair value of the prop- 
erty being used by it for the con- 
venience of the public. And, in order to 
ascertain that value, the original cost 
of construction, the amount expended 
in permanent improvements, the 
amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared 
with the original cost of construction, 
the probable earning capacity of the 
property ...and the sum required to 
meet operating expenses are all 
matters for consideration, and are to 
be given such weight as may be just 
and right in each case. We do not say 
that there may not be other matters to 
be regarded in estimating the value of 
the property. What the company is en- 
titled to ask is a fair return upon the 
value of that which it employs for the 
public convenience.’ 

And so the rule remained for nearly 
50 years. In case after case, the 
Supreme Court reemphasized the rule 
of present fair value. A significant 
change in the attitude of courts and 





2. Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 
154 U.S. 362, 393 (1894). 

3. Ibid., p. 399. 

4. Smyth v. Ames, 169 U.S. 466. 

5. Ibid., p. 546. 
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commissions toward questions of fair 
value, original cost, and various other 
philosophies was expressed when the 
Supreme Court decided the case of 
Federal Power Commission v. Hope 
Natural Gas Co. in 1944.® In that case, 
the court declined to set aside the 
order of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which was based upon original 
cost as contrasted to fair value, and 
held in substance that the basis of 
value was not controlling as long as the 
end result of the order was found to 
be reasonable. However, the actual de- 
termination was made on the basis of 
original cost and has had such vigorous 
Federal Power Commission application 
that many people today have come to 
believe that it is the universal basis 
upon which rates should be fixed. This 
is not true. The decision in the Hope 
Case is nothing more than a judicial 
interpretation of the requirements of 
the Federal Natural Gas Act. This act 
does not provide a statutory formula 
for arriving at a rate base, other than 
saying: “The commission may investi- 
gate and ascertain the actual legiti- 
mate cost of the property of every 
natural gas company, the depreciation 
therein, and when found necessary for 
rate-making purposes, other facts 
which bear on the determination of 
such cost or depreciation and the fair 
value of such property.” 

Michigan, despite the fact that it is 
listed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion as an “original cost” state, has 
not discarded the fair value approach 
to valuation. In 1945 the commission 
had before it an electric rate case 
where the commission characterized 
the utility’s proof on present-day fair 
value as “hypothetical calculations of 
little probative value.” The commission 
found the proof to be insufficient and 
speculative and then proceeded to fix 
the rates on an original cost rate base 
less depreciation.’ In two subsequent 
cases, the commission prescribed rates 
based upon the original cost theory. 

However, on January 12, 1950, the 
commission rendered an opinion in the 
electric rate case of Consumers Power 
Co. in which it stated: “In this pro- 
ceeding the matter of the proper ap- 
proach to a rate base has been vigor- 
ously challenged to the attention of the 
commission. We have been urged in 
most forceful language, both in oral 
argument and in the brief filed by the 


6. FPC v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 320 U.S. 591 
(1944). 

7. 15 USCA Sec. 717e (a). 

8. Re Detroit Edison Co., MPSC 1945 Orders 
and Opinions, p. 127; City of Detroit v. Detroit 
Edison Co., 59 PUR (NS) 1, 11. 
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company, to pay heed to the statutes 
and decisions of this state; and, in 
compliance therewith, to determine and 
adopt a rate base which is the present 
fair value of the property of the com- 
pany used and useful in its business as 
a public utility. 

“Because of apparent confusion upon 
this subject in this, as well as in other 
rate cases before this commission, and 
because of the expressed belief on the 
part of even members of the commis- 
sion staff that this commission is com- 
mitted to the doctrine of original cost 
or prudent investment, we believe that 
it is high time that this matter should 
be decided and announced once and for 
all.’’® 

The commission then reviewed those 
cases which appear to support the orig- 
inal cost doctrine and pointed out that 
in the 1948 Michigan Bell Case the 
company presented its entire case upon 
the original cost theory. In fact, it was 
stipulated that no evidence of any 
other value would be presented.!° 

The commission also pointed out 
that in a second case, the 1949 Detroit 
Edison Case, although evidence was 
presented in support of values other 
than original cost, the commission 
sought to demonstrate in its decision 
that the original cost value was being 
used merely as a test of the reason- 
ableness of the rates determined by the 
order.'! Then, after a review of the 
significant changes brought about by 
the rendering of the decision in the 
Hope Case, the commission stated: 
“From our view-point, however, we 
cannot indulge in a choice between the 
fundamental philosophy of original 
cost on the one hand ana fair value on 
the other. We believe that we are di- 
rected, not only by the Legislature, but 
by the Supreme Court, in the course 
which we are to pursue upon this phase 
of this troublesome question. In other 
words, both our Legislature and our 
Supreme Court have told us that we 
are to operate upon the basis of fair 
value. 

“We are considering this question at 
a time in the economic history of this 
country when we are experiencing the 
most violent inflationary period of our 
national life. The evidence shows that 
the facilities and property of this 
utility have been constructed and ac- 
quired over a period upwards of 35 
years and it is incredible that fair 
value measured in 1949 dollars is not 


9. Re Consumers Power Co., 82 PUR (NS) 97, 


10. Ibid., p. 107. 
11. Ibid., p. 107. 
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in excess of the original cost of con- 
struction or acquisition.” !* 

The Michigan Commission thus 
made it clear that the Hope Case was 
an interpretation of a particular Fed- 
eral statute and that it, the Michigan 
Commission, was committed both by 
state statute and by court decision tu 
a fair value rate base. 

The original 1909 legislation cover 
ing electric utilities used the following 
language: 

“The commission shall consider and 
give due weight to all lawful elements 
proper to be considered to enable it to 
determine the just and reasonable 
price . . . including reasonable 
return on actual value of all property 
used in the service... .”8 

This was amended in 1921 to substi- 
tute for the word “actual” the word 
“fair” so that the statute read “fair 
value.”!4 This substitution is signifi- 
cant since by that time the term “fair 
value” had attained a_ well-defined 
meaning under the decisions of the 
Federal and state courts, including the 
Michigan Supreme Court. 

With respect to gas utilities, the 
Michigan statute neither delineates 
the elements of value to be considered 
nor uses the phrase “fair value.” How- 
ever, the basic statute of 1909, Act 
No. 300, provides that the rates are re- 
quired to be “reasonable and just.” 
None of the statutory provisions 
creating the successive Michigan reg- 
ulatory commissions defines the basis 
by which it is to determine a reason- 
able and just rate or arrive at a valua- 
tion for rate making for gas utilities. 
However, the Michigan Supreme Court 
has interpreted the commission’s 
powers of valuation for railroads, tele- 
phone utilities, and gas utilities as re- 
quiring consideration of substantially 
the same elements of value as are re- 
quired by statute for electric util- 
ities.!° This latter act provides that the 
commission shall consider all lawful 
elements to determine just and reason- 
able rates, including: 

Cost. 

Reasonable return on fair value. 

Depreciation and obsolescence. 

Risks of the business. 

Value of the service to the consumer. 

Connected loads, hours of service, 

and quantity used. 


12. Ibid., pp. 107, 108. 

13. Act 106, PA 1909, Sec. 7. 

14. Act 274, PA 1921, Sec. 7; MSA Sec. 22.157. 

15. Detroit R. Co., v. Railroad Commission, 171 
Mich. 335 (1912); Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission v. Michigan State Telephone Co., 228 
Mich. 659 (1924); PUR 1925C, 158; Ré City of 
South Haven, PUR 1923A, 711; Re Michigan 


Consolidated Gas Co., 1940 MPUC Orders and 
Opinions, 646, 660. 
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The conclusion is inescapable; Mich- 
igan is a fair value state based upon 
statutes, court decisions, and the pro- 
nouncements of the Michigan Commis- 
sion. 

Fair value is a realistic value of the 
properties committed by the public 
utility to the public interest. It is a 
judgment figure to be determined by a 
prudent commission after a careful 
weighing of the elements of original 
cost, reproduction cost, and other eco- 
nomic factors. 

Through the use of continuing prop- 
erty records, accountants can supply 
original cost. A determination of re- 
production cost requires the services 
of engineers trained in utility ap- 
praisals. Utility properties are not 
traded on the open market and, there- 
fore, cannot be valued simply by a 
glance at the financial pages. As in 
unregulated business, the cost of re- 
producing plant is an important factor 
which should be considered in deter- 
mining the price of goods or services. 

Another element specified is the 
value of the service to the customer. 
If the value of the service is low com- 
pared to its selling price, no more than 
a nominal return on any rate base may 
be feasible. However, where the value 
of the service is high in relation to the 
selling price, and the price may be in- 
creased with commercial practicality, 
then it is necessary to consider all of 
the elements which are relevant in the 
determination of fair value. Certainly 
this is true in regard to electric and 
gas companies. 

When a company is able, by reason 
of efficient and economical manage- 
ment and foresight, to supply services 
equivalent to those supplied by neigh- 
bor companies at equal or lower rates 
and, at the same time, is capable of 
earning a higher return, it is self- 
evident that the value of such a utility 
in relation to the cost of its physical 
plant must also be proportionately 
higher. It is also apparent that as gen- 
eral price levels change, the reflection 
of such changes in the value of the 
property will be different for different 
utilities, depending upon the actual 
earning ability of each under com- 
parable rate levels. Utilities are as dif- 
ferent as human beings, and there is 
every reason to expect to find varying 
results among utilities, but each is en- 
titled to a fair return on a fair value. 

However, utilities as a whole have 
not succeeded in earning a fair return 
in the inflationary period of the last 
dozen years. As of August, 1953, the 
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Consumers Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had risen by 93.6 
per cent over 1939. For the same 
period the gas and electricity compo- 
nent of the index had risen only 1.9 
per cent. This means that while the 
unregulated industry was adjusting 
its price structures to roll with the 
punch, the regulated gas and electric 
industries were not allowed to keep 
pace with inflation. It is true that 
larger demands for electric power 
and increasing skill and efficiency in 
its production have helped keep costs 
down. But to expect increasing vol- 
ume and better generating efficiency 
to offset fully increased costs is a 
vain hope. Even the most advanced 
techniques have not held back the 
steady attrition of investors’ capital 
through rates which did not realisti- 
cally reflect the decline in the earn- 
ing power of the dollar. Economically 
speaking, the present rates do not 
preserve the physical plants. This is 
largely due to the adherence to origi- 
nal cost for rate making purposes. 


Inflated Dollar Here to Stay 


The original cost proponent insists 
that application of an original cost rate 
base will average out with the cyclical 
variations of our economy. Many econ- 
omists believe that the present inflated 
dollar is here to stay and that the most 
we can hope for is a semistabilization 
of the dollar near its present level. 

It is generally recognized that the 
rapid rise in wages has resulted in a 
permanently higher labor cost, and 
since labor is such a significant factor 
in commodity cost, we can conclude 
that we have a permanently higher 
level of prices. 

Dr. Paul W. McCracken recently 
testified before the Michigan Public 
Service Commission that unit labor 
cost stands at an index of 203 in 1953 
compared to 100 in 1940.16 This unit 
labor cost is a reflection of two factors: 


1. The 1953 wage index which is 264 
based upon 1940 as being 100. 

2. The 1953 output per man-hour 
index which in 1953 is 130 com- 
pared to 100 in 1940. 


From these two facts he established 
a unit labor cost of 203 for 1953 com- 
pared to 100 for 1940. It is significant 
to note that a unit labor index for 1953 
of 203 is quite comparable to the Con- 
sumers Price Index of 190 for 1953 


16. Re Michigan Bell Telephone Co., MPSC 
Docket No. T-252, Transcript p. 618 (July 23, 
1953). 
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using 1940 as a base. Quoting Dr. 
McCracken directly, “One point is 
clear, the rises in the price level and in 
unit labor costs have been about the 
same. Both have roughly doubled. The 
price level has simply been making the 
normal adjustment to current cost 
levels.” 

Dr. McCracken then drew a con- 
clusion with which I heartily agree: 
“Those who hold the view as I do that 
the present price level is here to stay 
do not mean that the consumer price 
index will never move again. A boom 
might force the price level higher than 
at present, but under the downward 
pressure of a recession, the consumer 
price index might drop below current 
levels. My point is that the level around 
which these short-run fluctuations will 
occur will be about the level prevailing 
at the present time.”!* To my mind we 
have reached a new plateau of price 
relationships and that plateau as a 
general price level is permanent, above 
and below which there will be the usual 
price fluctuations. And the new, lower 
valued dollar which emerged from this 
period of inflation is also permanent. 

There has been a reluctance on the 
part of many regulatory agencies to 
admit that the value of the dollar has 
changed for keeps. The dollar has al- 
ready gone halfway to zero, and we 
wonder how much farther it will have 
to decline before they accept it as a 
fact. The accounting profession is 
showing increasing interest in the 
subject, and such leaders as Dr. 
W. A. Paton have stood up to be 
counted in the ranks of those who be- 
lieve that public utilities must have 
compensation for the expiration of the 
value of properties utilized in produc- 
ing their services in terms of the 
current dollar, adjusted to reflect its 
depreciated value. Some people think 
the problem is not serious. They as- 
sume that all the utility needs to do is 
to apply for rate increases and that 
these will be automatically granted. 
Such is not the case. Even when rate 
increases are granted, they come only 
after a company has bled and has ac- 
tually sustained an impairment in its 
earning power. The time consumed in 
a rate case is so long that the lost 
earnings constitute a significant sum 
of money which is irretrievably lost. 

The judicial standard to be applied 
in order to determine whether or not 
a rate of return is adequate is a prob- 
lem which has vexed the courts and 
commissions since regulation began. 





17. Ibid., p. 621. 
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The case of Bluefield Water Works and 
Improvement Co. v. West Virginia 
Public Service Commission squared 
off on this question of reasonable re- 
turn and established that a utility is 
entitled to rates which will permit it 
(1) to earn a return equal to the re- 
turn generally being made by other 
business attended by corresponding 
risks and uncertainties, and (2) to 
earn a return sufficient to assure con- 
fidence in its securities.'* 

The court said a utility is entitled 
to such rates as will permit it to earn 
a return on its property used for con- 
venience of the public, and such return 
to be “. . . equal to that generally be- 
ing made at the same time and in the 
same general part of the country on 
investments in other business under- 
takings which are attended by cor- 
responding risks and uncertainties 

.’ Likewise, this return should 
be “sufficient to assure confidence in 
the financial soundness of the utility 
and should be adequate under efficient 
and economical management to main- 
tain and support its credit and enable 
it to raise the money necessary for the 
proper discharge of its public duties.”!® 

Is regulation, as we know it, ac- 
complishing these ends? 


A Circuitous Process 


In determining earnings for an elec- 
tric utility a commission considers the 
earnings of other utilities of compara- 
ble size and similarity of location. In 
determining earnings for pipelines the 
commission reviews the earnings of 
other pipelines, and the same is true 
of gas distribution companies. I sub- 
mit that this is basic error. For a 
commission to relate the earnings of 
one company to the earnings of other 
companies, all of which are regulated, 
is a circuitous process. It enables a 
regulating body to set the beginning 
and the end and does not allow a play 
of normal market forces. 

A realistic standard for utility earn- 
ings should be the earnings which 
market forces permit to other busi- 
nesses having a similar risk factor. 

The capital structure of a typical 
utility company is characterized by a 
high percentage of senior capital— 
bonds and preferred stocks, obliga- 
tions which call for the payment regu- 
larly of fixed sums. So, while it is true 
that the cyclical fluctuations of the 
economy affect utilities to a lesser de- 


18. Bluefield Water Works and Improvement Co. 


v. W. Va. PSC 262 U.S. 679 (1923). 
19. Ibid., 692, 693. 
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gree than unregulated business, such 
fluctuations can leave a heavy mark on 
utility equity investors. As to the 
holder of common stock in a utility, 
the free play of market forces places 
him in the same risk position as the 
investor in unregulated business. In 
other words, almost the entire risk at- 
tendant to the enterprise falls on the 
equity holder. 

The second important holding in the 
Bluefield Case is that a company’s re- 
turn should be sufficient to assure con- 
fidence in the financial soundness of 
the utility and should be adequate to 
maintain and support its credit and 
enable it to raise the money necessary 
for the proper discharge of its public 
duties. 

We all accept the fact that this coun- 
try’s industrial might is based to a 
large extent upon its utility services. 
Without modern transportation and 
communication, today’s industries 
couldn’t have the modern technique of 
mass production. The availability of 
increased amounts of natural gas has 
given us new industries and new in- 
dustrial processes. Likewise, the for- 
ward planning of the electric utilities 
has made available to industry tre- 
mendous amounts of power ready to 
use at the time and place required. Al- 
most without exception, the introduc- 
tion of each labor saving device has 
been dependent upon the availability 
of power. 

The use of natural gas has increased 
in the decade 1940-1950 by 138 per 
cent.?° The electric utilities more than 
doubled their output over the same 
period of time, and in 1952 the in- 
dustry produced 181 per cent more 
kilowatthours than it did in 1940.2! In 
1952, new construction cost the in- 
vestor-owned electric industry $2,599,- 
000,000.*" 

Since a regulated utility is unable 
to generate internally sufficient funds 
to meet expansion requirements, it is 
obvious that the necessary additional 
funds must be acquired largely through 
security sales in the open market. If 
the utilities are to continue to attract 
investor capital, they must earn a re- 
turn sufficient to satisfy the investor’s 
market requirements and compensate 
him for risking his capital. Nothing 
less will do, unless we are willing to 
give up the free-enterprise battle and 
turn the utility field over to the gov- 
ernment and henceforth have social- 

20. “Gas Age,” February 12, 1953. 

21. “Electrical World,” January 26, 1953, p. 159, 
quoting Federal Power Commission as source. 


22. Edison Electric Institute “Statistical Bulletin 
for the Year 1952,” p. 51. 
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ized utilities, in short, give the tent 
to the camel whose head is now inside 
the door. 

If a commission establishes a fair, 
fair rate of return and applies it to 
a fair, fair value rate base, the product 
will represent a proper return to the 
public utility involved. It has been 
suggested that an original cost value 
can be combined with an inflated rate 
of return to produce a proper allowed 
net income for the utility. Theoreti- 
cally, the product of x times y can be 
adjusted by adjusting either x or y, 
in our case either the value or the 
rate of return. However, practically, 
it is just as difficult to adjust either 
factor, and commissions should forget 
any idea of accomplishing justice by 
clinging to original cost with the hope 
that they can grant a sufficiently high 
rate of return to result in the utility 
having proper net income. It just does 
not happen. 


Depreciation Expense Understated 


One of the major expenses of a pub- 
lic utility is the measurement of the 
current expiration in value of the 
physical plant that has been consumed 
during the accounting period under 
review. The recognition of deprecia- 
tion expense by a public utility on the 
basis of conventional methods of writ- 
ing off in a given year a portion of the 
original cost without correcting for 
the change in the value of the dollar 
has been in recent years a gross under- 
statement of the operating expenses of 
the public utility. One private study 
indicates that depreciation expense 
claimed by electric, gas, telephone, and 
telegraph utilities in the year 1951 
failed to reflect the true economic loss 
in value in terms of 1951 dollars by 
almost $500,000,000. The original dol- 
lar cost of these plants was some $56,- 
000,000,000. 

We write off coal in terms of its 
current cost. Yet that coal is used in 
a boiler which activates the generator 
and turbine, and the expiration of 
value recognized for the boiler, gen- 
erator, and turbine is a fraction of the 
original-cost dollars and not a recovery 
of the fair measurement of the eco- 
nomic value that has been consumed 
in the generation of electricity during 
the current year. 

Public utilities must recognize the 
current value of the property con- 
sumed just as they recognize the cur- 
rent cost of labor, material, and other 
expenses. Commissions must recog- 
nize the propriety of public utilities 
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vecovering in terms of today’s values 
the portion of the plant that has ex- 
pired as a result of today’s operations. 

Simply expressed, the depreciation 
of a generator installed in 1939, and 
paid for in the 100 cent dollars of 1939, 
must be measured in 1939 dollars and 
then converted to the equivalent num- 
ber of dollars in the year the deprecia- 
tion is being recognized. 

Under nonconversion of dollar prac- 
tices, the true cost of plant consumed 
in operations is not matched by the 
revenues collected from customers. 
Each year of operation under present 
conditions results in the giving to each 
customer a portion of the plant. Utili- 
ties cannot continue to be Santa 
Clauses. 

In accounting for the use of inven- 
tories of materials and merchandise, 
accountants use the last-in—first out 
procedure which permits a taxpayer to 
assign to goods sold the cost of the 
goods most recently acquired. This is 
a recognition of rising costs, and by 
its unavailability to the industries 
having large, fixed physical assets, 
represents an inequity which places 
the latter at a serious disadvantage. 

Most services and goods are bought 
on a current basis, that is, today’s 
prices in terms of today’s dollars. If 
a utility sells its services at a com- 
posite cost of today’s costs and yester- 
day’s costs of a higher valued dollar, 
the customer is simply not paying his 
way. The actual value of plant con- 
sumed should be charged, and that 
value should be computed through the 
use of indices similar to our present 
consumers’ price index. This would, 
in effect, state the actual cost of plant 
consumption in the current year in 
terms of current dollars. 


Regulation Trends 


There need be no compromise with 
the essentials of good accounting pro- 
cedures, only an acceptance of the fact 
that the dollar is not a stable element. 
I am not recommending that property 
accounts be restated in terms of cur- 
rent dollars. I am suggesting that 
there be a conversion to cost of the 
consumed capacity to equivalent cur- 
rent dollars as plant service is con- 
sumed from year to year. Such a con- 
version would be precise and not arbi- 
trary; it would accurately measure 
consumed plant from year to year and 
charge revenues with the cost of that 
consumption. 

Unfortunately, the problem still is 
in the discussion stage for most econ- 
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omists and accountants. The govern- 
mental agencies continue to oppose any 
suggested changes in procedures; 
hence the literal confiscation of private 
capital continues. This must end. 

Over the past few months both the 
courts and commissions have indicated 
a growing awareness of the impact of 
inflation on utility operations. In a 
recent case the Illinois Supreme Court 
rejected a commission finding that the 
fair value of a telephone company’s 
property was original cost plus 6 per 
cent and directed the commission to 
take into consideration “Current eco- 
nomic conditions, price levels and re- 
production costs... .”23 

The Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission has taken recog- 
nition of the fact that rising costs, 
coupled with the lag of regulation, 
may reduce utility income to the level 
of confiscation.** 

Most heartening of all is the ob- 
servation by the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers that the ranks of the “value” 
states, as distinguished from “origi- 
nal cost” states, have increased until 
about one-third or more of the state 
commissions give some recognition to 
current cost factors in finding a rate 
base.?° 

These signs are encouraging, but 
only an optimist would as yet label 
them a trend. They indicate, however, 
that the processes of regulation are 
recognizing the economic guideposts of 
these dynamic times. 


Government a Powerful Competitor 


Through Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives and many hydro projects, our 
government is a powerful competitor 
in the electric power business. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has grown 
to a point where there is no longer any 
pretense of flood control and naviga- 
tion improvement as a test for the 
propriety of a proposed expansion. 
TVA is openly in the business of mak- 
ing and selling power and has an in- 
vestment approaching $1,600,000,000. 
This is open competition from a gov- 
ernment agency which borrows money 
at an interest rate less than half what 
the Federal government actually pays; 
does not have costs of floating equity 
capital; makes a payment in lieu of 
state and local taxes at less than half 
the rate paid by the average investor- 
~ 93. Illinois Bell Telephone Co. v. 
111 NE (2nd) 329 (1953). 

24. Re Florida Power Corp., 99 PUR (NS) 129. 


25. Report of Committee on Valuation, NARUC, 
Sept., 1953, p. 5. 
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owned company; and pays no income 
taxes. 

With this background of subsidy 
and through the simple expedient of 
not reflecting on its books the interest 
payments of some $25,000,000 an- 
nually, paid by the treasury on its be- 
half, TVA represents a real competi- 
tive force. And through the applica- 
tion of the preference clause of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the impetus 
is provided whereby the rural electric 
cooperatives can expand their systems 
in direct competition with investor- 
owned taxpaying utilities. 

If you happen to be an individual 
who thinks there is nothing wrong 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in an economy that has won its spurs 
as a free-enterprise system, let me ask 
you what you would think if you were 
a pickle canner, and let’s assume sweet 
pickles were being canned, and the gov- 
ernment decided to have a TVA proj- 
ect to process pickles. Of course, the 
invested capital would be provided by 
the government. The authority would 
pay no Federal taxes, only token local 
taxes, receive free advertising, free 
legal services, be charged no interest, 
and might even occasionally receive a 
grant from the government to pay 
some of its operating costs. Would 
you as a pickle processor feel that pri- 
vate enterprise was being dealt with 
fairly when a socialized competitor 
supported by public taxes competed 
with you in the market place? 

Originally, the generation of public 
power allegedly was incidental to the 
objectives of TVA. Today, a firm 
supply of power is necessary since pri- 
vate power companies have been 
driven out of the area and the govern- 
ment has a complete power monopoly. 
This benefit for Tennessee Valley in- 
habitants comes from the pockets of 
the people of all the states. What this 
can lead to is shown by Governor 
Dewey’s recent insistence that New 
York should have a power authority 
to siphon back to New York some of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars its 
people pay to the Federal treasury. 
This is socialism on the prowl. 


Future for Free Enterprise 


A strong and stable America can 
continue only if the principles of free 
enterprise can be applied in the future 
as they have been in the past. It has 
been traditional of our economy that 
private capital is quick to develop any 
feasible new process or technique 
which will do the job better or more 
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cheaply. Recently the application of 
nuclear power to the production of 
electricity has opened a whole new field 
which should be studied and probed 
by all the tools available to industry. 
The fact is, however, that the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 vests complete 
control over all atomic development in 
the Federal government. The utilities 
have taken a bold stand on the issue 
of nuclear power in the belief that this 
new and potent force ultimately can 
be economically harnessed for peaceful 
uses by the active and free participa- 
tion of America’s business and in- 
dustry. 

I have heard it said that some proj- 
ects are too big for private capital. 
Anyone believing this has failed to ap- 
preciate how private capital has ex- 
panded its means. At Joppa, IIl., five 
business-managed electric companies 
have undertaken a $100,000,000 elec- 
tric generating plant to serve a gov- 
ernment uranium plant across the 
river at Paducah, Ky. A $400,000,000 
project is under way near Portsmouth, 
Ohio, under the ownership of 15 other 
utility companies. The electric in- 
dustry is willing and able to undertake 
any sound electric supply project. 

The effect of this new supply of 
energy on our economy is not too clear. 
We do know that it will not make elec- 
tric power “dirt cheap.” 

J. H. Campbell, Vice President of 
Consumers Power Co., has made the 
following pertinent observations about 
the application of atomic power to the 
generation of electricity: 


... two things should be borne in 
mind. Present methods of produc- 
ing power are steadily being im- 
proved in efficiency, thus accen- 
tuating the competitive problem 
confronting atomic power plant de- 
signers. 

Furthermore, the successful com- 
pletion of an atomic plant which can 
compete economically with methods 
now used will not mean a drastic re- 
duction in the cost of power in areas 
where fuels now being used sell at 
normal prices. 

This is so because the principal 
cost of electric power is the cost of 
its delivery to the customer, not the 
cost of the fuel used to make the 
steam which turns the generators. 

We anticipate great possibilities 
in the atomic power field, but feel its 
limitations should be faced realisti- 
cally. 


The utility industry looks forward 
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to the generation of electricity by 
atomic energy as another progressive 
link in the ever-growing chain of 
progress. 

The imminence of atomic power 
serves to emphasize the need for a 
“fair and enlightened judgment” on 
the part of each regulatory body in 
its considerations of allowable rates 
to be charged by utilities. Great sums 
of capital will be required in the years 
ahead to finance either conventional or 
nuclear generating plants. To that 
end, public utilities will compete with 
all other business for the investor’s 
dollars. If they are to be successful, 
then regulation should be modern reg- 
ulation. Earnings for 1953 should be 
based on 1953 requirements which 
urgently need a recognition of fair 
value and the realization that the ex- 
piring plant purchased with “dear” 
dollars must be replaced with “cheap” 
dollars. 

It is equally important that the Fed- 
eral government withdraw from its 
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role as an active competitor in the 
production and transmission of power, 
or in any business. Taxpaying private 
enterprises never should be required 
to compete with government projects 
subsidized with tax money. Govern- 
ment is the referee and should not run 
with the ball too. Taxes collected 
across the nation should not be fun- 
nelled into a small area for the benefit 
of only a few. If you see Uncle Sam 
handing someone a_ bouquet, don’t 
think of him as a benevolent gentle- 
man. The chances are good that he 
picked some of the flowers in your 
garden. 

Accountants have had a major as- 
signment in the regulation of public 
utilities in the past. Their role today 
is great and in the future will be even 
greater. In fulfilling their utility en- 
gagements they will be helping assure 
our country in the years to come of 
healthy utilities with healthy, flexing 
utility muscles capable of continuing 
to show the world that the free-enter- 
prise way is the best way. 


A Personal Invitation to Attend the National 
Electric Heating Conference in Cincinnati 


HIS is a personal invitation for all 

of you in the power sales and the 
electric heating equipment manufac- 
turing field to attend our heating con- 
ference in Cincinnati next month. I 
say “our” heating conference since it 
is definitely a joint industry-utility 
sponsored project under the formal 
supervision of the Industrial Electrifi- 
cation Council. 

The fact that the council has chosen 
electric heat as the subject of its first 
activity is indicative of the signifi- 
cance placed on this phase of indus- 
trial electrification. Within this sphere 
presently lies our greatest opportunity 
for continuing the expansion of power 
applications in the immediate years 
ahead. No other activity offers such 
broad benefits to the electric industry, 
to electric heating equipment manu- 
facturers, and to purchasers alike. 

Sales of industrial electric heating 
equipment in 1936 totaled 435,000 kw. 
By 1950, were running up 
2,000,000 kw per year, and we have 
only begun to find the places where 
electric heat can be helpful to indus- 
try. If we are to do a good job of help- 
ing our customers to use this type of 


sales 


equipment and if we are to get the 
maximum benefit from our efforts for 
ourselves, we must have all the know- 
how we can get concerning the hun- 
dreds of electric heat applications. 
This is the fundamental reason for our 
conference. Over 50 experts drawn 
from both manufacturer and electric 
company staffs will appear on the five- 
day program. 

Ample time for discussion of the 
many papers which will be presented 
will be provided. In addition all papers 
will be reproduced so that you will be 
able to go home with a complete sum- 
mary which will be most helpful in 
bringing your associates up to date. 
Many ideas for increasing our helpful- 
ness to our customers in solving heat- 
ing problems will be developed. Un- 
doubtedly some of these ideas will fit 
into your program and you will want 
to take them back home and put them 
to use. 

So, remember and plan for the In- 
dustrial Electrification Council’s Na- 
tional Electric Heating Conference, 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 18-22, 1954. 

—GEORGE DUERR 
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Electrical Equipment Committee 
Meeting 


A. M. DeBellis, Chairman 


he Electrical Equipment Commit- 

mittee held its 61st meeting at the 
Jung Hotel in New Orleans, La., on 
November 2-3, 1953, with an atten- 
dance of approximately 80 members 
and guests. On Sunday, November 1, 
committee members were guests of 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. at a 
luncheon, followed by an inspection 
tour of the A. B. Patterson Plant. 

The program consisted of the pres- 
entation of papers and reports and 
discussions under the sponsorship of 
five of the six division chairmen: 
D. W. Taylor, System and Apparatus 
Troubles Division; C. C. Farrell, Ap- 
paratus and Design Division; C. L. 
Derrick, Operation and Maintenance 
Division; H. E. Deardorff, System 
Engineering Division; and R. J. 
Hirsch for A. V. DeBeech, Foreign 
Practice Division. In accordance with 
its regular procedure, the committee 
devoted the first day to a closed ses- 
sion for informal discussion of ap- 
paratus troubles and other appropri- 
ate subjects. 

Under sponsorship of the Appara- 
tus and Design Division, J. H. Foote, 
Chairman of the Electric Light and 
Power Group of ASA C-37, presented 
a progress report on the proposed re- 
vision of “American Standards for 
Power Circuit Breakers.” In the ab- 
sence of its author, J. Q. Wray, a 
progress report on “Apparatus Bush- 
ing Standardization” was also read 
by Mr. Foote. 

Under sponsorship of the Opera- 
tion and Maintenance Division, F. J. 
Schneider of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. presented an interest- 
ing and enlightening paper entitled 
“Fire Protection of Generating Sta- 
tions and Substations.” He pointed 
out that proper fire protection should 
provide maximum freedom from loss 
or interruption of power service by 
fire or other casualties. Three impor- 
tant aspects of fire protection in gen- 
erating and substations are (1) en- 
gineering design of the station and 
equipment such that the possibility 
of fires will be reduced to a mini- 
mum; (2) a rigid maintenance pro- 
gram including cleaning, inspection, 
and testing of equipment to locate 


weakness before actual breakdown 
occurs; (3) provision of adequate 
fire-protection equipment to extin- 
guish while they are in their early 
stages such accidental fires that do 
occur. 

Oil fires in the lubricating system 
for steam turbo-generators are par- 
ticularly serious, not only because of 
the quantities of oil and pressure in- 
volved but also because the oil pump 
cannot be stopped without serious 
damage to the machine until the unit 
comes to rest. Niagara Mohawk has 
found it beneficial to cooperate with 
the local fire departments by inviting 
their officers to visit stations, by ex- 
changing ideas with them, and by 
showing them all the possible haz- 
ards to be avoided if they should be 
called upon for assistance. 

F. J. Schneider also reported on 
the panel discussion on fire protec- 
tion conducted by the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association at its annual con- 
vention in June, 1953. 

R. M. Pennypacker presented a 
progress report on the joint activi- 
ties of the Insurance and Electrical 
Equipment Committees. A joint sub- 
committee has investigated the pos- 
sible use of self-contained mechani- 
cal foam systems for automatically 
operated fixed systems on transform- 
ers at locations where no water sup- 
ply is available. Tests were con- 
ducted at the Plymouth Meeting Sub- 
station of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. on August 5, 1953, to determine 
the effectiveness of a limited supply 
of foam in extinguishing an actual 
transformer fire. Under the condi- 
tions of these tests, the fixed foam 
system successfully extinguished the 
fire. 

On Tuesday morning, a testimonial 
scroll was presented to H. B. Wood 
in recognition of his long and dis- 
tinguished service to the committee 
as a member from 1934 until his re- 
cent retirement. 

Three papers were presented by 
the System Engineering Division. 
The first of these, a timely and inter- 
esting paper by L. K. Del’Homme and 
S. L. Rieves, was entitled “System 
Planning and Development for Hous- 
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ton Light and Power Company” and 
was delivered by Mr. Del’Homme. 
This paper will appear in a future 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

The second paper sponsored by 
the System Engineering Division was 
presented by W. E. Caven. Entitled 
“An Interconnection Agreement as. 
an Aid to System Planning,” this 
paper showed how an interconnec- 
tion agreement can be used to pro- 
vide savings in the cost of produc- 
tion plant. Such an agreement can 
make it possible for a relatively small 
company to install larger and, hence, 
more economical units than it could 
afford otherwise; it can further pro- 
vide substantial savings in fixed 
costs. 

An interconnection agreement ne- 
gotiated in June, 1950, between 
Atlantie City Electric Co. and Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. has resulted in 
mutual savings both in operating 
and fixed charges and improved re- 
liability of service for both com- 
panies. 

Atlantic City Electric Co. has a 
service area of some 3000 square 
miles, comprising roughly the south- 
ern third of New Jersey; it has an 
unbroken territory extending from 
the Delaware River on the west to 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, a 
distance of about 70 miles. The di- 
versity of load factor is high because 
on the Atlantic Coast there is a re- 
sort area; in the middle, a highly 
agricultural area; and in the western 
sector bordering Delaware Bay, con- 
siderable industry. 

The third presentation on system 
planning was made by G. L. Rhodes 
and very appropriately described the 
historical background and system 
planning used by New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Inc. 

Under sponsorship of the Appa- 
ratus and Design Division, A. Jen- 
kins, Southern California Edison 
Co., presented a paper describing 
hydrogen evacuation of synchronous 
condensers by the vacuum method. 
The problem of gassing and de- 
gassing hydrogen cooled synchro- 
nous machines in a safe and econom- 
ical manner is of great importance 
because of the potential hazard in- 
volved from an explosive mixture of 
hydrogen and air. The machines are 
never operated at less than 95 per 
cent hydrogen, and generally the 
purity is 98 to 99 per cent, thus 
assuring a high safety factor while 
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in operation. Various methods of 
scavenging have been used, such as 
discharging carbon dioxide, opening 
manholes, and installing fans for 24 
hours, or various combinations of 
these. The hydrogen cooled con- 
densers naturally lend themselves 
to vacuum evacuation since the 
shells are sufficiently strong to with- 
stand possible internal explosion or 
external pressure and there are no 
extension shafts or couplings to a 
prime mover which would introduce 
shaft sealing problems. The follow- 
ing advantages are gained in using 
the evacuation method instead of 
scavenging with carbon dioxide. 

1. The average time to purge with 
carbon dioxide is three to four 
hours and to purge with carbon 
dioxide and fill with hydrogen 
six to seven hours, compared 
with two to three hours when 
using the vacuum method. 

2. It is not necessary to air out 
the machine for 24 hours after 
scavenging. This allows quicker 
entry into the machine and re- 
duces outage time. It is particu- 
larly true should it be necessary 
to open the machine between 
routine overhauls for an emer- 
gency repair. 

3. The system creates safer work- 
ing conditions because at no 
time does an inflammable or 
explosive mixture of gases ex- 
ist. Within the machine, there 
are no pockets of gas or any 
gas trapped in the surface in- 
sulation of between 
laminated iron after the 29-in. 
vacuum obtained during the 
evacuating cycle. 


coils or 


4. It eliminates the cost of carbon 
dioxide when removing or fill- 
ing with hydrogen. 

W. F. Wetmore, Chairman of the 
Light and Power Group of ASA C-50 
and of the Subcommittee on Syn- 
chronous Machinery of ASA C-50, 
reported that there had been no 
meetings during the summer of these 
groups. However, letter ballots have 
been sent out on the following sec- 


tions of the proposed revision of 
ASA C-50: “Synchronous Machin- 
ery,” “Induction Motors,” “Direct 


Current Motors and Generators,” 
“Exciters,’ “Motor Generator Sets,” 
and “Dimensions for Motors and 
Generators.” The Electric Light and 
Power representatives have reviewed 
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these sections and found them gen- 
erally acceptable. 

R. J. Hirsch of Shawinigan Water 
and Power Co. presented A. V. De- 
Beech’s report of the Foreign Prac- 
tice Division. A description of the 
new 275-ky super-grid transmission 
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system installed recently in England 
was included in this report. 

The next meeting of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee will be held 
at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit, Mich., on February 15-16, 
1954, 


Meter and Service Committee Meeting 


C. V. Morey, Chairman 


EVENTY-SEVEN members and 

guests convened at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 19-21, 1953, for the joint meeting 
of the EEI Meter and Service Commit- 
tee and the AEIC Committee on Meter- 
ing and Service Methods. The meet- 
ing was devoted to subcommittee 
reports and round-table discussions 
concerned with the engineering, eco- 
nomic, and operating aspects of rev- 
enue metering. 

Chairman C. V. Morey announced 
that G. J. Yanda had been appointed 
Vice Chairman of the Meter and Ser- 
vice Committee; that F. A. Salmon had 
been designated Chairman of Divi- 
sion I, Service Equipment, to replace 
J. Lineback; and that C. P. Stahl had 
been designated Chairman of Division 
III, Codes and Rules, to replace G. J. 
Yanda. 

The morning session on October 19 
was devoted primarily to manufac- 
turer presentations of new develop- 
ments in meters and metering or ser- 
vice-entrance equipment. The lunch- 
eon session on October 20 was high- 
lighted by an interesting talk given 
by P. H. McCance, President, Du- 
quesne Light Co. Entitled “Pitts- 
burgh Rebuilds for the Future,” the 
talk was illustrated with slides show- 
ing the tremendous rebuilding pro- 
gram which is transforming the entire 
appearance of the city. 

E. L. Keller reported that he was 
continuing his investigation of cyclom- 
eter registers for watthour meters. 
All manufacturers have developed 
snap-action registers, and therefore 
split readings on all but the first dial 
have been eliminated. One manufac- 
turer utilizes magnets, and the others 
depend upon gravity to produce the 
snap. The numerals are large and the 
readability good on modern cyclometer 
registers. There are more friction 
points in the cyclometer register than 
the pointer type, and, therefore, over 
a period of time a greater potential 


source of trouble exists. The cost of 
the cyclometer register is higher both 
when bought as a part of the meter 
or as a separate item. 

A symposium on actual practice be- 
ing followed in training meter person- 
nel was conducted by S. J. DeLuca. 
The first paper was presented by C. P. 
Stahl and discussed the self-training 
program being followed by Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co. The men are ad- 
vised of available material, and train- 
ing guides are in the hands of the 
supervisors. In order to qualify for 
promotion an employee is required to 
pass a written examination. 

The second paper was presented by 
F. A. Salmon and described training 
of meter personnel of Central Power 
and Light Co. of Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Since this company’s terri- 
tory is rather large, 42,000 square 
miles, the training program is con- 
centrated in the central meter depart- 
ment. All new employees are hired 
at Corpus Christi, and a supervised 
period of training is conducted, in- 
cluding a junior college course in some 
cases. One-third of the force is sent 
to a one week course at Texas A & M 
College each year. 

The third paper was presented by 
E. L. Keller and described the train- 
ing program conducted by the Du- 
quesne Light Co. All Meter Depart- 
ment employees are hired as meter- 
men apprentices, with a four-month 
training period. On-the-job training, 
including by-weekly lectures and dem- 
onstrations pertaining to metering, 
are provided. When a vacancy occurs 
in the next higher job clasisfication, 
the man who has bid for the job and 
who has the highest seniority rating is 
given an oral and written examination. 
If he passes this test, he is promoted. 
Evening study courses at no cost to 
the employee are available in a variety 
of subjects. 

The fourth paper described training 
in the New Orleans Public Service 
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Inc. and was prepared by L. C. Ramon. 
This company furnishes new Meter 
Department employees with on-the- 
job training, including practical dem- 
onstrations and class-room lectures on 
appropriate technical subjects and 
safety procedures. A manual compiled 
by the meter department is used as a 
text for these classes. 

The economics of a planned program 
for meter obsolescence was discussed 
briefly. It was pointed out that in 
many companies such programs had 
been inaugurated shortly before World 
War II but shortage of materials dur- 
ing the war and Korean incident had 
made them economically unfeasible. 
It was agreed to undertake a new in- 
vestigation of the economics of a 
planned program of retirement for ob- 
solete meters. 

E. H. Walton reported that MSJ-2, 
“Standard for Low Voltage Metering 
Current Transformers,” is in the 
hands of the AEIC-EEI-NEMA Joint 
Committee and will probably be pub- 
lished in the near future. It will be 
made up of two parts, Part I including 
indoor transformers in the 600-v class 
and Part II including indoor-outdoor 
window-type transformers. 

J. A. Morris discussed the results 
of his investigation into the economics 
of area versus date testing of watt- 
hour meters. An analysis of the an- 
swers to a questionnaire on practices 
being followed by various operating 
companies and their thoughts on the 
economics of meter testing showed 
that no one system is properly appli- 
cable to all conditions and that neither 
the area method nor date method of 
testing watthour meters is inherently 
more economical. Specific conditions 
regarding load concentration, type of 
area involved, etc., must be taken into 
consideration. Since the economics of 
the various meter operations is of per- 
tinent interest to operating companies, 
it was decided that symposiums on 
subjects related to this field would be 
conducted at frequent intervals. The 
first such symposium will be held at 
the next meeting and will consist of 
papers describing actual methods of 
meter testing being used, economics 
dictating these choices, and plans for 
the future. The three initial papers 
will describe operations in three quite 
different companies. 

The next meeting of the Meter and 
Service Committee will be held jointly 
with the AEIC Committee on Meter- 
ing and Service Methods on February 
3-5 at Dallas, Texas. 
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EEI Prize Awards for 1953 


Available to electric light and power companies, groups of 
their employees, and individual employees, the following 
Prize Awards, consisting of 33 presentations, are being offered 
through the Edison Electric Institute for the year 1953: 


THOMAS W. MARTIN 
AWARD 
Offered to company contributing most 


to rural electrification and agricultural 
advancement in area served. 


An Engraved Bronze Plaque Naming 
the Winning Company. 
Deadline: February 15, 1954 


LAURA MecCALL AWARDS 


Offered in recognition of outstanding 
achievement and originality in the field 
of home service, 


Five Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $1000.00. 


Deadline: February 1, 1954 
FRANK WATTS 
AWARDS 


Offered to companies most successful 
in stimulating promotion and sale of 
electrically operated farm equipment. 


Three Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $700.00. 
Deadline: February 15, 1954 


MORE POWER TO AMERICA 
AWARD 


Offered to recognize achievement in in- 
creasing American industrial productivity 
through industrial electrification. 


Two Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $500.00. 
Deadline: February 1, 1954 


GEORGE A. HUGHES 
AWARDS 


Offered for outstanding achievement in 
the field of electric appliance sales and 
promotion. 


Six Trophies and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $1200.00 
Deadline: February 1, 1954 


PLANNED LIGHTING AWARDS 


Offered to companies which have most 
effectively raised the standard of lighting 
in their communities. 


Six Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $900.00. 
Deadline: February 15, 1954 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
AWARDS 
Offered in recognition of outstanding 


performance in the promotion of electric 
laundry equipment. 


Two Trophies, Two Bronze Plaques, 
and Prizes Totaling $800.00. 
Deadline: February 1, 1954 


CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS 
VALOR AWARDS 


Offered to honor acts wherein extraor- 
dinary courage was exercised to maintain 
or restore electric service. 


Bronze Medals and $150.00 Awards 
to Winning Individuals or Groups. 


Deadline: February 1, 1954 


REDDY KILOWATT ANNUAL 
REPORT AWARD 


Offered to encourage companies to sim- 
plify, dramatize, and humanize their an- 


nual reports. 


Certificate and Bronze Plaque to 
Winner Plus Honorable Mentions. 


Deadline May 10, 1954 


Of interest to small and medium-size companies: 


1. Both George A. Hughes and More Power to America contests have two classifi- 
cations: one for companies with 250,000 total meters or more; one for companies 


with under 250,000 meters. 


tr 


. Laura McCall Contest has new subdivisions: one for companies with a home 


service department employing ten or more assistants; one for companies with 
departments employing not more than nine assistants. 
3. Frank Watts Awards are now presented for achievements in single projects in 


the rural field. 


Complete details may be obtained by writing to: 


EDISON ELECTRIC 


420 Lexington Avenue 


INSTITUTE 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Personals 





W. Alvis Parish, Vice President 
and Director, Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., and a Houston, Texas, 
attorney, has been named President 
of Houston Lighting & Power to suc- 
ceed the late S. R. Bertron, who 
served the company as an executive 
for 38 years, 23 of which he was 
president and general manager. 

Mr. Parish’s association with the 
company began in 1914 when the law 
firm with which he was an attorney 
was appointed legal counsel to the 
company. In recognition of his legal 
work for HL&P he was elected to the 
board of directors in 1917. In 1927 he 
was named vice president, and be- 
came a member of the executive com- 
mittee in 1935. 

Mr. Parish, a native Texan, gradu- 
ated from the University of Texas in 
1910 with an LL.B. degree and was 
admitted to the bar that same year. 
He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors and advisory committee of the 
Second National Bank of Houston, a 
director of the Houston Terminal 
Warehouse and Cold Storage Co. and 
the Southwestern Drugs Corp. of Dal- 
las, and a member of the American 
Bar Association, State Bar of Texas, 
Houston Bar Association, and numer- 
ous Civic and social groups. 

Subsequent to becoming president, 
Mr. Parish announced election of 
W. J. Aiklen, Vice Pressident and 
Division Manager, to Executive Vice 
President in Charge of Operations, 
and of T. H. Wharton, Financial Vice 
President, to Executive Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Finances. Named 
as assistants to Mr. Aiklen were P. H. 
Robinson, Vice President in Charge 
of Operations, F. M. Austin, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales, and 
Carl B. Sherman, Vice President in 
Charge of Insurance, Claims, and 
Personnel. 

Mr. Aiklen first joined HL&P in 
1927. He has been a director for 23 
years, a vice president for 13 years, 
and manager of the Galveston Divi- 
sion for 22 years. Mr. Wharton, with 
the company since 1922, was made 
comptroller in 1944, a director in 
1946, and a vice president in 1949. 


T. Cortlandt Williams, Vice Presi- 
dent and Senior Construction Mana- 
ger, Stone & Webster Engineering 


Corp., has been elected Executive 
Vice President. He will continue his 
present duties in addition to assum- 
ing the responsibilities of executive 
direction and coordination of the or- 
ganization’s Boston activities. An en- 
gineering graduate from Bucknell 
University, Mr. Williams joined Stone 
& Webster in 1923, working in field 
construction. He was elected to his 
previous position in 1947 and as a 
director in 1950. 

W. V.._Drake, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, West Penn Power Co., has been 
elected Vice President, succeeding 
retired H. S. Fitch, who had been 
with the company for over 40 years. 

Mr. Drake, who joined the company 
in 1921 as assistant to the superin- 
tendent at Springdale Power Station, 
became operating enyineer in 1922 
and superintendent of mechanical 
operation in Pittsburgh in 1923. Mov- 
ing to Monongahela Power Co., a 
West Penn sister company, in 1928 
as superintendent of power stations, 
he was appointed manager of power 
generation in 1931, the position he 
held until transferring back to West 
Penn in 1949 as manager of power 
production. He was named assistant 
vice president earlier this year. Mr. 
Drake was on loan to the National 
Resources Commission of China for 
six months, serving as head of the 
Technical Mission and investigating 
plant sites and facilities in north 
China and Formosa. He called 
back to Formosa in the summer of 
1952 for a similar purpose. He is a 
member of the EEI Prime 
Committee and ASME. 

Mr. Fitch joined West Penn in 1913 
as an engineer. During the years, he 





was 


Movers 


served successively as assistant sys- 
tem operator, system operator, super- 
intendent of electric operations, and 
general superintendent of substa- 
tions until being elected to his last 
position in 1949. He played an impor- 
tant role in the organization of Ohio 
Valley Electric Corp., formed to sup- 
ply power to AEC’s new diffusion cen- 
ter near Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. Fitch 
is a past president of PEA and West 
Penn Veterans Association, a mem- 
ber of the EEI Enginering Division 
General Committee, a life member of 
AIEE, a member of the Engineers’ 
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Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
several other trade and engineering 
organizations. 


P. R. Knapp, General Superinten- 
dent, Toledo Edison Co., has been 
named Vice President. Also, H. H. 
Kerr, Vice President in Charge of 
Operations, was promoted to Vice 
President and Executive Engineer. 

Mr. Knapp joined Toledo Edison 
in 1917 after graduating with an 
electrical engineering degree from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. In 
1922 he became head of the Produc- 
tion Engineering Department and in 
1924 was made assistant superinten- 
dent of electric distribution. He be- 
came superintendent cf electric dis- 
tribution in 1933 and was named 
general superintendent in 1945. 


At Southern California Edison Co., 
J. H. Mead, Assistant Vice President, 
Commercial Department; E. R. Peter- 
son, Assistant Comptroller; and Rob- 
ert P. O’Brien, Assistant Vice 
President, Rate and Valuation De- 
partment, have been elected Vice 
Presidents. 

Mr. Mead, who joined the company 
in 1922, district manager in 
Pomona and Long Beach prior to his 
appointment as assistant vice presi- 
dent in 1950. Mr. Peterson has been 
with the company since 1926 when he 
joined it as a trainee from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. He 
was elected to his former post in 1948 
after having served as head of the 
Tax Department for several years. 
Mr. O’Brien, formerly with the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, 
joined the company in 1952. He was 
emergency power director and head 
of the power division of the commis- 
sion in 1948. 


was 


F. Bayard Culley, President, South- 
ern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., has 
retired after completing 46 years in 
the electric industry. Mr. Culley was 
with Georgia Power Co. and its pred- 
ecessor, the Augusta-Aiken Electric 
Railway Co., for 27 years. He joined 
Southern Indiana in 1934 as execu- 
tive vice president. 

Charles E. Michel, Executive Con- 
sultant and member of the Board of 
Directors, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, has retired after serving the 
company for more than 46 years. He 
was a vice president for 16 years. 
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Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Engineering Division General, E. H. SNYDER... «2.1.60 cece eeeeees . Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Electrical Equipment, A. M. DEBELLIS 
Hydraulic Power, P. M. Hess 

Meter and Service, C. V. Morey 
Prime Movers, W. L. CHADWICK 


Transmission and Distribution, J. W. ANDERSON.......++++ 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, R. P. DouGLas 

Area Development, W. 1. DOLBEARE 

Atomic Power, Epcar H. Dixon 

Codes and Standards, A. H. KEHOE 

Electric Power Survey, WALKER L. CISLER 
Financing and Investor Relations, R. N. BENJAMIN 
Industrial Relations, F. R. RAaucH 

Insurance, W. O. RANDLETT 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(dambakweensinned Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stone & Webster Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


ee ee I MR oo kdekdveecticesanaensvens eT eee Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Membership, E. S. THompson 

Prize Awards, Harry RESTOFSKI 
Purchasing and Stores, C. H. ZURNIEDEN 
Rate Research, I. L. Craic 

Research Advisory, M. S. LUTHRINGER 
Research Projects, STANLEY STOKES 
Statistical, W. W. Goparp 
Transportation, D. K. WiLson 


The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 








